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STEALING AN HEIRESS. 
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BY FRANCES MARY SCHOOLCRAFT. 





R. TOM LITTLEFIELD’S 
Hotel is constantly open 
for the reception and en- 
tertainment of his fellow- 
creatures. If it is in any 
respect inferior to the Tre- 
mont or the Fifth Avenue, 
that inferiority must be 
attributed solely to its be- 
ing situated in a small set- 
tlement in the Southwest, 
where either of the above- 
named hotels would be apt 
to fail for want of a pecuni- 
ous peripatetic public to pa- 
tronize them. Litchfield’s 
b relied for support chiefly 
upon wagoners, there being few instances of travel- 
lers who had much choice choosing to stop there. 
He had an unusual influx of custom one day, ofan 
auusually varied appearance. Upon that day there 
came a series of showers of the kind I remember 
hearing chronicled in a simple plantation ballad in 
my earlier days—‘‘a rain of water, which carried 
masea’s barn farther than it orter.” A similar 
accident befell the bridge that crossed a stream a 
little beyond Littlefielu’s. Consequently, while the 
water had full freedom, the tide of travel was dam- 
med up until the tavern was overflowed, and the 
commissary department was so heavily drawn upon 
that by Mr. Littlefield’s own showing, ‘a glass of 
whiskey and a dodger’ was all the supper he had to 
offer his later guests. 

Of these guests I have nothing to say in general 
beyond what has already been said. The only one 
that need appear was sitting in an upper room, and 
sorry | am that he was not in all respects such a per- 
son as one would wish to present to his friends. He 
had evidently found the last article in the limited 
bill of fare, just quoted, quite enough fer his wants. 
A strong smell of whiskey filled the room; a bottle 
and a glass containing the same smell, and very lit- 
tle else, stood on the table. Close beside them lay 
the head of the imbiber of their late contents. He 
was sleeping soundly and soundingly, his snores cu- 
tiously modulated through every note, from a shrill 
whistle to a low roar, a musical effect probably pro- 
duced by the flattening of his nose upon the table. 
His dress was, to say the least, careless; either 
he was above the vanity of personal adornment, or 
it was above him. His flowing hair and beard would 
havedone honor to a Nazarite’s observance of his 
vow, if they had been a little better combed. In 
form he was tall, strongly-built, and somewhat raw- 
boned. Great as was the demand fur accommodations 
he was the sole occupant, at the time we get him in 
the field of vision, of a room of fair dimensions. A 
moment afterwards the door opened, and another 
man entered; one who by his dress and manner had 
enjoyed, and did, still, every opportunity of being a 
gentleman that education and society could give. He 
was about thirty years old. His handsome, dissolute 
face showed more wit and daring than morality, and 
did not belie nim in the least. There was nothing 
in the world to prevent Hayne Sackville from being 
creditably distinguished for his energy and talent, 
except acentrifugal force that forever sent those good 
gifts upon evil courses. 

“ Jack, Jack!” he called, in a voice refined in its 
tones, but with an indescribable abandon in its ac- 
cent, and added some superfluous anathema on the 
sleeper. ‘‘ Jack! Come! Wake up!” 

He seized him by the shoulders, and set him up- 
right in his chair with no gentle grasp. The man 




















‘ a his eyes, and looked hazily at him. 
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“That you, Hayne?” he said, sleepily. ‘ What 
d’ye want?” 

“I want you,” answered Hayne, impatiently. “I 
might have known you’d be drunk.” 

Jack arose at this with mournful dignity. 

“I aint drunk, Hayne,’ he said, in a voice to 
match. ‘You oughbtn’t to talk that way to an old 
friend just because he’s come down in the world.” 

‘** Well, never mind—call it what you please,” said 
Hayne. ‘If it was me, it would be drunk. I don’t 
insist on making other men use my standard. Do 
you remember that you had an appointment with 
me this evening?” 

“At nine o’clock; and what time is it now, Mr. 
Sackville?” said Jack, with a reproachful air of 
severe punctuality. 

Sackville took out his watch. 

“ Half-past eleven,” he said. ‘I couldn’t get 
across the river before, and I was sorry for it, for I 
wanted to see you. You are just the man I want.” 

Am I?” said Jack, with an injured laugh. “‘ Even 
if I am drunk?” 

‘ Pshaw!” said Sackville; ‘it’s a proof you are that 
you resent itso. Haven’t we both of us, jointly and 
severally, been drunk before now, time and again?, 
Here!” he pulled out a travelling-flask, and poured 
some of its contents into the tumbler on the table, 
“ similis similibus. Take that, and you wont be quite 
80 sensitive.” 

He filled the cup of his flask, and joined Jack in 
his potation, to the simple sentiment of “‘ Here’s at 
you,” uttered by the latter. The effects of the pre- 
scription were all that Hayne foretold. Jack became 
wide awake, and intelligent, and even sober in his 
manner soon after. ; 

** Now, Jack,” said Hayne, confidentially, ‘‘ I have 
something I want you to help me in; just the thing 
you like; a high-handed outrage.” 

** I don’t. know what you mean,” said Jack. ‘‘I’m 
a law-abiding citizen.” 

‘*T know you are,” said Hayne. ‘ You have been 
abiding the decision of the law at different times for 
various little matters of fellow-citizens assaulted and 
horses stolen.” 

‘ST steal a horse!” repeated Jack. ‘‘ Do'you know 
who you’re talking to, sir?”’ 

‘To my boyhood friend, Jack Miles, who, in the 
late unpleasantness, rode with Mosby or Sheridan, 
Reb, Fed, or Bummer, as ram and plunder showed 
the way. Don't I know whom I am talking to? 
What’s the use of any sham? You and I can afford 
to talk good plain Anglo Saxon to each other.” 

‘‘ There’s some-use in sham for you,” said Jack. 
‘You can sham, and I can’t. You can make de- 
cent people believe you’re fit to be among ’em, but 
by ——, Hayne, in good plain Anglo Saxon, you’re a 
bigger blackguard than I am.” 

‘*Grgnted, Jack,” said Hayne, placidly. ‘‘ Now 
let-me goon. I want you to do something for me, 
and in return I will do something for you. I will 
lend you the money to buy back your old place. It 
is going under the hammer again, cheaper than 
ever.” 

“J know it,” said Jack. “I saw the notice. Will 
you do that, Hayne? D’ye mean it?” 

**T do mean it. Itis only fair I should help you 
to an estate, for you are going to help me to one.” 

* Am 1?” said Jack. ‘* How?” 

‘“¢ That is jast what I am going to tell you. You 
may have heard that I had a grandfather once. I 
mean the late Augustine Dampierre, who was the 
richest of my two grandfathers, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, did not let his property go to his 
heirs quite so early in life as Mr. Sackville did.” 

“Lucky for you,” said Jack, shaking his head. 
‘* Twenty deck poker and strange women must have 
done a good deal towards spoiling the Sackville 
property. Old Dampierre left you his money, didn’t 
he?” 

** He did, and he didn’t,” said Hayne. ‘ Wait un- 
til 1 tell you. He had two daughters. The elder 
was my mother. The younger was Mrs. Olifaunt. 
I am the only Sackville, and there were only two 
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Olifaunts. Mr. Olifaunt and his father-in-law quar- 
relled, tor obvious reasons. The young man was poor 
and proud, and the old man rich and high-tempered. 
Mr. Olifaunt committed the absurdity of marrying a 
rich man’s daughter for love, and resenting it that 
any one should suppose that he married for money. 
The Olifaunts, consequently, were estranged from 
the other branches of the Dampierre family. My 
father, on the contrary, was a great favorite with Mr. 
Dampierre, and so was I, as you know.” 

“T know,” said Jack. ‘‘ You and your mother 
lived with him in his latter years, and prevented his 
minding his own business.” 

‘* For which he was basely ungrateful,” said Hayne. 
‘“* After being fully alive to my merits for years, he 
conceived a delusion, when his mind began to fail 
him, that I was not worthy of owning a large for- 
tune. Under the same delusion he ran away from 
our loving care one day, and went to see his Olifaunt 
grandchildren, who were orphans by that time. 
While he was there, he made a will disinheriting 
me, and leaving the bulk of his fortune to Louis 
Olifaunt, or, in case of Louis’s death, to his sister 
Louise. We reclaimed him after this, and not know- 
ing of the will, which he had hidden away some- 
where, did not make ourselves encomfortable. At 
last my grandfather, being enraged at me, told me 
that he bad taken good care that I should never have 
any more from him than I had already had; and to 
complete his unnatural conduct, pe died sosoon after 
that I had no time to induce him to make another will, 
or otherwise to insure myself against loss. I deter- 
mined to contest any will that might be produced. 
I was spared the trouble. None was produced ex- 
cept the one made in my favor, ten years before, of 
which I had the custody.” 

“ Why not?” asked Jack. ‘Did you bottle it?” 

**1 never had a chance,” said Hayne, ‘‘ I am unwil- 
ling to make away with all the property, or else that 
would be an effectual means of disappointing any 
claimant. I tried to persuade myself that there was 
no such will, and that my grandfather only said it to 
recall me to a sense of dutifal dependence. The Oli- 
faunts knew nothing of anything of the kind. The 
boy ran away a year or two ago, got into Maximil- 
ian’s army, and was killed there. So he is out of the 
way. .The girl is alive, and about eighteen.” 

* Well, what of it, if the will don’t turn up?” asked 
Jack. 

**T am afraid it will, Jack. Iam almost certain it 
will.” 

‘¢ Then marry the girl, why don’t you? That would 
make it all right for you both.” 

TI thought of it. In fact, I asked Louise to marry 
me as prettily as I could.” 

“ Wouldn’t she? Women generally think Fou’re 
splendid, Hayne.” 

‘* She wouldn’t. She said she hated me.” 

* Bully for she!” said Jack. 

** But look you here, friend Jack,” said Hayne, 
leaning forward, and tapping him on the shoulder. 
‘* Where are you if I go under?” 

‘* Nowhere,” said Jack. ‘I know that.” 

‘If I tell you where to look for this will, you'll 
do it?” Fi 

Do you know?” 

“IT am pretty sure. Will you do t? I t 
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grandfather’s will in his pocket? Does he a 
keep it there?” 

** Y don’t mean that the will abides permanently in 
his pocket, but that I have reason to suppose it may 
be found there at an easily ascertained hour and 
place. Ralph Lambert himeelf is an innocent young 
booby, son of the Reverend Mr. Lambert, one of the 
witnesses of this confounded will. The truth is, that 
my grandfather was very much afraid of me, his 
dutiful grandson, and scarcely dared to make a will 
unfavorable tome. He never would have told me 
that he had done so, if his rage had not got the bet- 
ter of his discretion, and, above all, if he had not been 
sure I could never lay my hands on it. In fact, he 
took such precautions for its safety that he very 
nearly overdid the business, and I hope entirely so. 
From circumstantial evidence, I suppose that having 
made his will, he sealed it up, addressed it to Archi- 
bald Douglas, the guardian and executor therein 
named, and gave it to the aforesaid Reverend Mr. 
Lambert for safe keeping, to be given to Mr. Douglas 
on the testator’s death. Mr. Lambert obeyed the in- 
structions to the letter. When my grandfather died, 
Mr. Douglas was in France, and Mr. Lambert had 
fortuitously a clerical sore-throat, for the benefit of 
which his parish exported him about the same time, 
and he took the will along with him. The devil being 
good to his own, sent Mr. Douglas suddenly home, 
so that he left Havre before Mr. Lambert landed, 
and Mr. Lambert’s complaint took a new and dan- 
gerous fourm, which killed him a week after he reach- 
ed France. His effects, atter several maladventures, 
arrived safely to the hands of hisson Ralph. know 
Ralph. He esteems me; not quite as I deserve, but 
highly. He lately confided to me, as the most proper 
person to know it, that he is deeply and hopelessly 
in love with my Cousin Louise. I thought it a little 
cheeky in the youngster to tell me this, considering 
my own views on Louise, but remembering that he 
knew nothing of these views, I furgave him, for the 
present, and encouraged him to confide in me yet 
more. Hedid. He contided to me that Mr. Douglas 
frowned on his love; which is not strange, as he has 
avery limited income, and no profession or busi- 
ness. He also confided to me that he had a strong 
inclination to a runaway marriage. I deferred my 
advice or that point, not knowing if I was prepared 
to give up Louise, until he afterwards told me with 
great delight, that he had a most excellent excuse tor 
going to Mr. Douglas’s house; that he had found 
among his father’s papers a sealed package address- 
ed to Mr. Douglas, and that he meant to carry it to 
him. I did not know whether I was the readiest to 
wring his neck or to laugh in his face, when he told 
me this, for I guessed at once that the package con- 
tained the will, and that the young ass had a fortune 
at his finger-ends. He never guessed it—for he had 
never heard of the will, and besides, his head had no 
room fur any thought but a chance to see his adored 
Louise. I was not going to have him snap up an 
heiress before my eyes, however. He told me, readi- 
ly enough, that he had almost persuaded Louise to 
consent to the elopement; that it had been agreed 
between tiem that he should be at a certain place 
near at a certaia hour, and that she should contrive 
to steal out and join him, but that he was afraid she 





be in two places at once, and, besides, 7 should be 
known, and you would not. Will you do it?” 

**Of course I will,” said Jack. ‘* Where am I to 
look?” 

‘¢ In Ralph Lambert’s pockets.” 

Jack looked disgusted. 

‘Thank you,” he said, sulkily. ‘‘ You can do that 
yourself. 1’m not a pickpocket.” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid!’ said Hayne. ‘‘I am the last 
man to confound social distinctions. It is not pick- 
ing pockets, Jack. It’s highway robbery. , Any gen- 
tleman might do that.” 

Mr. Miles did not argue the point as to whether this 
distinction were well made or no, but inquired, still 
rather morosely: 

“Who is Ralph Lambert, and how came your 








would change her mind, and that therefore it was a 
perfect godsend to have this package turn up. ‘ Yuu 
would say so,’ thought [ to myself, ‘it you knew 
what it was.’ I told him that be was all right. That 
I stood in loco parentis as the nearest male relative, 
although Mr. Douglas was nominal guardian, and 
that he had my consent and bisssing. In case Louise 
should have told him of my matrimonial overtures, 
I had a fund of sentimental bosh to expend on him, 
which could not but have made him more my friend 
than ever. She had not, however, having something 
of the old-fashioned lady’s point of honor, to keep the 
secret of a rejected lover, Isuppose. I might have tri- 
ed to get the package from Ralph; but my wits could 
suggest no expedient, and so I even let him goon bis 
way rejoicing, and hurried home to secure your in- 
valuable aid. The point is, that Kalph Lambert will 
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leave Lowiston at six o’clock to-morrow evening, to 
drive to Mr. Douglas’s house, about eight miles out, 
with this package in his pocket, and that he must 
be met and relieved of it—and you must do it. I 
would do it myself,tnly he might know me, and he 
does not know you; and, besides, I have other im- 
portant business which I cannot leave, or, would 
rather not, if I can helpit. Oue thing more, Jack. 
lt is very likely that Louise wiil be on the lookout 
fur Rilph, and I would not have her altogether dis- 
appointed. If 1 can reach that spot at half-past ten, 
I will be there; otherwise, you must be there to 
represent an honest retainer of Ralph’s, and carry her 
away,asI propose to take his part in the programme.” 

**I don’t see it,” said Jack. ‘If you get the will 
what do you want of the girl?” 

“And if I get the girl, what do I want of the will? 
The mysterious package may not be what I suspect, 
after all, and in that casa | shall feel safer to marry 
Louise. If it is, it would not be fair for me to take 
away her sole fortune, though I am devilish sure I 
shall not give her a dowry to take Ralph Lambert, or 
any other man.” 

Mr. Sackville proceeded to arrange the details of 
his creditable little scheme, but there is no present 
necessity to enter upon them, as the sequel will show 

@sufliciently what they were. - 

Louise Olifaunt never thought it was the chance of 
her being an heiress that troubled her Cousin Hayne 
so much. She wastoo young, and too little versed in 
worldly wisdom to wish much for money. What.she 
did most wish for was to be sent back to the old 
plantation where she had grown up with her brother 
one and so much his companion that she had 
more of the tastes and accomplishments of a boy than 
of a girl. It was very different, certainly, after 
Louis was gone; but it was better than being sys- 
tematically civilized by an elegant and conscientious 
governess, who so far forgot her gentle language as 
to call her pupil “ a little savage,” though she could 
not but like the little savage, after all. The savage 
was not an awkward, uncouth, loud-voiced hoyden. 
She was a very pretty savage, with regular features, 
a little bold in their outline, but delicately moulded, 
acomplexion of cream and roses, that had defied 
sun and wind to do anything but mend them, spark- 
ling blue eyes, a smiling, willful mouth, with short, 
curved lips, a profusion of curly, golden brown hair, 
an expression that told what a mischievous, win- 
ning, sweet-tempered imp she was, and a natural 
grace that could only be criticized by the higher 
powers as being more the grace of a kitten than of a 
swan. The uncouth hoyden would have been easier 
to manage in some respects. At least there would 
have been something decided to correct and forbid, 
and not a general lawlessness that, like the wind, 
opposed no solid resistance, and yet kept on in its 
Own way, oppose what might. 

It was no great wonder that Hayne Sackville had 
found such a project for securing himself, or indem- 
nifying Louise, as it might chance, since beauty was 
nearly the only quality that Hayne recognized, or 
at least cared for in the female character. It was 
still less wonder that Ralph Lambert, ten years 
younger than Hayne, and incalculably more imagin- 
ative and spiritual in his tendencies, should have 
adored her. Louise herself was tancy-free. She lik- 
ed Ralph. She liked his adoration. After being 
worried by endeavors to make her perfect, it was 
pleasant to find some one who thought her perfect 
already. She thought she loved Ralph, but she was 





when she did, it was not #0 much for Ralph’s sake, 
as for the sake of mischief, adventure and liberty. 
Her highest dream of happiness—(poor Ralph!) was 
the old free, merry life on the plantation with Louis. 
If she and Ralph could live like that, it would be 
pleasant. Besides, Louis had run away, and she Lad 
always done what Louisdid. And then Louise be- 
gan to think more of ber lost brother than of her ex- 
pecting lover. She consented, however, but with so 
little eagerness that Ralph had some reason to fear 
she might defeat the whole scheme by changing her 
mind, unless he could be on the spot before it was too 
late to ensure ber keeping her appointment. 

As for Ralph himself, he was in love, and that ac- 
counts for everything on his part. He was in a state 
of blissful ¢xaltation beyond all earthly considera- 
tions except that. He was a very good fellow, this 
Ralph Lambert. An innocent young booby, Mr. 
Sackville said, but that from Hayne might pass for 
a compliment, though not intended for one, by any 
means. It meant that Ralph was a good-natured, 
honorable boy, with some revererce for and belief in 
** heart within and God overhead,” that Hayne had 
lost long ago, or was born without, I don’t know 
which, Hayne himself would have envied, though 
he would have laughed at, Ralph’s happiness, when 
he prepared for his drive to Mr. Douglas’s place, 
without dreaming of the treacherous ambush set for 
him by his contidant. Ralph was called handsome, 
though he had no great beauty, to warrant it. He 
had dark brown hair, light brown eyes, aclear brown 
skin, aslightly aquiline nose and a full, handsome 
mouth, not shaded by a silky mustache, so much 
lighter than his hair that it would have been posi- 
tively red. His airand manner made him pass for 
handsome more than anything in these attributes. 
The town of Lowiston was about a day’s journey 
in a@ north-easterly direction from Mr. Litchfield’s 
Tavern, which is all the geographical information I 
can give about either. Mr. Douglas, who was usu- 
ally in Washington during the session of Congress, 
at present was at a country-seat about eight miles 
trom Lewiston. There had been abundant time for 
Hayne to bring his coadj ator to the scene,to make him 
acquainted with Ralph’s appearance, and with the 
road over which he was to pass. 

Ralph completed all his preparations. Last of all 
he took up the carefully sealed envelop from the 
table, and looked at it, wondering, though with very 
faint curiosity, what its contents were, and putting 
it in his pocket as carefully as if he had known. If 
he had put a pair of pistols in his pocket, too, it 
would not have been amiss; but he never thought of 
it, the environs of Lewiston not. being much subject 
to deeds of violence at the time, and his portable 
personalities not being valuable. He started on his 
drive, in the highest spirits, confident that all would 
be well, and that to-morrow Louise would be, in 
lover’s presumptuouf phrase, ‘his own forever.” He 
entered at last upon a lonely stretch of road, border- 
ed with wood, where his good genius should have 
prompted him to drive fast, but where his evil genius 
instead, threw him into a reverie, from which he 
was roused by the stopping of his horse. He looked 
up; by the starlight he saw a man standing at the 
horse’s head, and his evil intent being manifest, 
Ralph tried to start his horse forward, so as to throw 
the marauder off, or over, as it happened. He failed 
in this. The man would not let go, although the 
furious struggles of the horse to obey his master and 
to shake cff the unauthorized intruder, made it im- 





mistaken. She would have been quite contented to 
acquiesce in Mr. Douglas’s decision, if regard fur 
Ralph had been all that influenced her. 

Mr. Douglas had not absolutely objected to Ralph; 
he had only postponed him, sine die. He was jnot a 
man to be unjust, even to a young lover. He could 
respect an honest attachment, even if he did not 
sympathize with its weaknesses. He respected 
everything respectable, but did not sympathize with 
any weakness but that of family pride. He was 
proud of his own family. His ancestors were un- 
doubted ancestors about whom he could read in any 
history. His pedigree went back without lapse or 
flaw to the glorious uncertainty that surrounds the 
first Douglas in the mists of antiquity. His name 
was Archibald. His inter-initials were B. C., sccffing- 
ly interpreted, Bell-the-Cat, as though he had been 
named in particular honor of that particular an- 
ceetor. Their real meaning was highly respeet- 
able, but I forget it. Mr. Douglas had known 
the late Mr. Olifaunt. They counted Scotch cous- 
ins together. They never were much together, 
which was probably the reason why Mr. Olifaunt, 
who had a fine talent for taking cffence, had 
preserved his friendship for Mr. Douglas alone of 
all his friends, and had made him the guardian of 
his children; a guardianship which Mr. Donglas did 
not assume over Louise until she was left literally 
alone in the world, and which Louis had rendered 
nugatory by his flightfrom home. Mr. Douglas had 


When he heard of Ralph Lambert’s love, he made a 
very peremptory disposition of it. He and Louise 
were too young and t»o poor to think of marriage for 
years to come. Ralph was driven to desperation by 
such a heartless decision. Years to come! Years! 
When days were beginning to be so grievously long! 
It could not be endured. Ralph’s remedy was elope- 


ible for him t» do anything but to to cling to the 
bridle at first, until he bethought him to applya 
sharp knife to the harness, so as to free the horse, 
and leave the driver tohis own resources. Ralph re- 
versed his whip, and as his assailant tried to drag him 
from his seat, he gave him several heavy blows on 
his head and face. He was no match for the high- 
wayman, who was a sinewy giant, and soon had 
Ralph out of his wagon, and garrotted him, and rffled 
his pockets. Then he dragged him a little out of the 
road, and tied him to a tree, gagged and helpless, to 
spend the night, if he chose, in meditating on the 
vanity of human expectations. Jack Miles next ran 
the light wagon out of the way, and upset it downa 
bank, lest it should excite inquiry. Then he sat down 
on- @ stump, and by the light of a succession of 
matchesascraped on the sole of his boot, proceeded to 
examine the spoils. He found the package of which 
Hayne had advised him, and retaining that, hid all 
the rest of the plunder in a hole beneath the stump, 
and covered them with leaves. He did all this with 
stolid composure, like a pains-taking workman en- 
gaged in a laborious j»b; and having completed it, 
be made the best of his way from the vicinity. If 
Jack could have had his own way, he would have 
gone back to Loawiston, but the master to whom he 
was bound as tirmly as a wizard to the devil, had 
laid out other work for him, which, inwardly grum- 
bling, be proceeded todo. A man of another cast of 
mind would probably have meditated using the doc- 
ument so obtained against his principal. Jack’s vil- 
lany lay in force, not fraud, and he meant to do 
nothing else with it than carry it to Hayne. 
Jack’s next appearance was on the box of a close 
carriage driving towards Mr. Douglas’s house several 


garden. Through this gate and path Louise was to 
come to meet Ralph, as Hayne had drawn from the 
latter. Whether she would come or not was the 
question. Jack devoutly hoped she would not. 
He was shy of ladies, emphatically so called. An 
impatieut lover would have exp!ored the path, and 
waited at the gate, daring the explosive wrath of a 





ment, of course. Louise did not consent at once, and 











gentle as lambs, but who never would countenance 
Ralph’s clandestine approach, having once fairly 
driven him away by their ill timed remonstrances. 
A lover would have come as near as the dogs. 
would allow, and would have gone through original 
and selected approximations to the song of “ Come 
into the garden, Maud.” Jack Miles only sat in the 
dark shadow grumbling and swearing to himeelf, 
wishing that Hayne would come, and that Louise 
wouldn’t. He had almost made up bis mind to re- 
treat, when he heard a rustle and a light step, and & 
female form appeared at a little distance. It stop- 
ped, and a hesitating whisper of “ Ralph?” reached 
Jack’s ear. 

“1’m in for it,” thought the bashfal ruffian, and 
descended from his post to open the carriage door. 
The girl’s chief thought seemed to be to accom- 
plish her escape, fur she at once sprang into the car- 
riage, without waiting to hear any assurance that 
Ralph was there. This relieved Jack of an immense 
weight. Had she done otherwise, he would have 
to say or do something. Now he had only to shut 
the door and drive away, and he did it, expecting 
every minute to hear some sound of dismay from the 
girl. He heard nothing. After a short time he halt- 
ed again to wait for Hayne. Then the window was 
opened, and a voice, not at all affected by terror or 
agitation, said, in a clear, imperious tone: 

“What are you waiting for?” 

“ Mr. Lambert, ma’am,” said Jack. 

** Where is he?” 

‘¢ He’ll be here directly,” said Jack. 

“‘I wish he’d make haste,” said the young lady. 
“T shan’t wait very long.” 

This was not quite the tone Jack had expected 

from Miss Olifaunt. He made no answer. A few 
more minutes passed. The young lady was mani- 
festly impatient. At last she called out: 
‘* Drive on, Jack! I don’t mean to wait all night.” 
Jack! The bearér of the name was surprised at 
being addressed by it, but thinking it an accidental 
guess, answered: 

“It isn’t the right way for him to do, certain. I'll 
drive back, if you say 80,” and to himself, ‘So I 
will, for Hayne ought to be here, and I don’t see my 
way out of this.” 

‘“* No!” came the answer ringing out of the car- 
riage. ‘1 came out to be married, and married 1’ll 
be! I’ll marry you, Jack, rather than go back with 
a flea in my ear.”’ . 

Jack almost dropped the reins and fell from his 
seat. He had an idea of refinement, and this didn’t 
meet it. 

‘* Hayne said she was a wild girl, but I didn’t know 
she was like that,” thought he to himself. “I wish 
Hayne would come along.” 

“What do you say, Jack?” said Miss Olifaunt, 
after a pause. 

“ didn’t know you knew me,’ answered Jack, 
confusedly. 

** Why, it is much more likely I should know you 
than that you should know me. Everybody knows 
Jack Miles,” was the answer. “Drive on, and let 
us get married.” 

‘I'd be very happy,” said the bewildered Jack, 
“but I’m married already.” ‘ i 

* Pshaw! is that so?” said the young lady. ‘‘ Drive 
on then, at all events, to the next tavern, and we will 
wait there.” 

Jack was relieved from his perplexity by the hasty 
approach of Hayne. He descended to meet him. 
By the light of the lantern his face looked so wild 
that Hayne noticed it, and asked, in some apprehen- 
sion, what was the matter. 

‘* What kept you?” responded Jack. “I’ve hada 
pretty time.” 

“T could not get here. What is the matter? Any- 
thing wrong?” 

. “TI don’t know,” said Jack. 
lieve the girl is crazy.” 

Hayne laughed, quite satisfied to know that 
Louise was there, no matter how she behaved. 

‘* Did you do the other thing?” he asked. 

Jack nodded, and put the package in Hayne’s 
hands. Hayne broke the seals, and examined it 
hastily, with a satisfied and exultant exclamation, 
and then putting it in his pocket, approached the 
carriage. Louise was looking out; the light of the 
lantern flashed on her face, and showed him that 
the bright blue eyes were fixed upon him with a 
strangely mixed expression of amusement and dis- 
trust, but no great wonder or apprehension. 

“Well, Hayne, what do you want?” she asked, 
coolly. 

Hayne stepped into the carriage, telling Jack to 
drive on. 

“T am sorry to disappoint you, Cousin Louise,” he 
said, as he took his seat beside her. 

“Who the deuce told you I was disappointed?” 
answered Louise. 

Hayne was a little surprised at the tone and words, 
for hoger boldness had not been exactly of that 
sort. ; 

‘*Did you know me?” he commenced. 

“* Know you!” Louise laughed. ‘ Know you, Cou- 
sin Hayne! Ofcourse I did.” 

“Then you are not disappointed at seeing me in- 
stead of Lambert?” 

“What's that to you ifI am? Where is Ralph, 
by the way?” 

“‘He was unexpectedly prevented from coming, 
and I could not resist the temptation of taking his 
place.” 

“Ah! Do you mean to marry me, Hayne?” 

“ That was my design, my pretty cousin.” 


“TI believe—I—I be- 





brace of tierce watch-dogs, whom Louise could make 


“And you told me you 


“T did,” said Hayne. 
hated me, you remember.” 
«What if I did? I didn’t say I wouldn’t marry 
you. You never asked me. I don’t want you to 
make love to me, but I’d just as lief marry you as 
any other man.” 

Hayne was silent a few moments, and then 
laughed. . 

‘* Very clever, Louise; but you can’t outwit me 
that way.” 

“ What way?” 

“ By putting on so much more forwardness. You 
think you will disgust me into giving up my design.” 
‘©O Lord, no!” said Louise, with yet more force 
and boldness. ‘1 know you aren’t easily disgusted, 
Cousin Hayne; and if you are or not, you can’t help 
yourself. You've got to marry me now.” 

“ J’m not disgusted,” said Hayne, thinking to dis- 
concert the stratagem which he was sure Louise had 
attempted; ‘and I’m not sorry to find you are not 
the prude you pretended to be.” 

He tried to put his arm around her as he spoke, 
and received a box on the ear that made the lighis 
dance before his eyes like an illumination in Weir’s 
Cave. 


she was keeping up her assumed character with an 
effurt, and hc auswered: 

«You don’t deceive me, but you deceive yourself as 
to your feelings. You will not be sorry a little while 
hence to see me in Ralph Lambert’s place.” 

‘6 should be sorry to see him in yours!” said 
Louise, and burst into a convulsive fit of sobbing. 

Hayne exhausted his powers, which experience told 
him were great, in soothing and consoling her, and 
with poor success, for, although she allowed him to 
draw her towards him, and leaned her head on his 
shoulder, her emotion increased, and her sobs rose 
almost to shrieks. She grew calmer at length, and 
extricating herself from Hayne’s arms, said, in a 
broken voice: 

“QO Hayne! if you could only know what I feel 
now, you would not be inclined to smile. An hour 
will come when you will know—and when that hour 
comes—O Hayne! when that hour does come—re- 
member that—I may forgive you—then.” 

“ Forgive me now, Louise,” said Hayne. 

“ Not yet,” sobbed Louise. ‘I cannot yet.” 

The carriage stopped. Hayne assisted Louise to 
alight. She made no attempt to resist his guidance, 
but allowed him to lead her into the house. Her 
manner puzzled him so much that he hesitated 
whether, after all, he would carry out his intention 
of marrying her, and perhaps nothing but his strong 
suspicion that that was her object partly, added to 
the slight importance he attached to the holy estate, 
resolved him to proceed as he had intended. Louise 
exhibited the same passive submission. He led her 
into the presence of the venerable clergyman who 


and agitated face; Mr. Douglas and Ralph Lambert. 
Hayne turned with a fierce look which Ralph return- 
ed with interest, but which Mr. Douglas disdained to 
notice. He laid his hand on Ralph’s arm as if to 
warn him to be quiet, and said: 

‘We have no wish to prevent this marriage, but 
merely to be witnesses of it. I shall willingly resign 
my charge in favor of the guardian she has chosen in 
@ manner that proves her worthy of him.” 

He sdid it with quiet severity and a look of re- 
proach at the bride, which poor Ralph joined: in @ 
more intense manner; but Ralph was silent. If 
Louise had chosen Hayne, what could interference 
avail? Louise made no movement, bat retained ber 
place by Hayne’s side. The clergyman was stone 
deaf. He had not heard a word, but seeing that the 
party seemed waiting, he proceeded to address Hayne 
and Louise, and charge them to reveal any impedi- 
ment to their marriage. 

‘‘Impediment!” broke in the ringing voice of the 
girl. “I’mone! The deucedest kind of an impedi- 
ment.” 

Every one stared. Even the clergyman, who did 
not hear the last words, stared, when the bride, 
flinging her hat and veil in the bridegroow’s face, 
jumped back several feet, and burst into a wild laugh. 
He thought she was crazy. So did his family. Hayne 
looked, and was puzzled. It was Louise—and yet it 
was not. It was Louise’s tace, Louise’s sparkling 
blue eyes, and short, curling hair—bat—Raiph’s 
lover’s eye saw the truth. 

“It is Louis! Louis!” he exclaimed, half beside 
himself with wonder and delight. 

“Louis!” repeated Hayne, with an indescribable 
look. 

Anothor burst of Idughter from Louise’s twin 
brother, in which Ralph joined, answered him. 

“I’m not dead, Cousin Hayne,” said Louis. “I 
was in the cockloft when you and Jack Miles were 
talking at Litchfield’s. It was all the place they had 
to stow me, and it would have done very well, as 1 
only wanted to lie down, and not to stand up in it, 
if you hadn’t kept me awake with your talk.” 

Hayne put his hand into his breast pocket sudden- 






“I told youI did not want you to make love to - 
me,” said Louise, laughing. 

‘I believe the devil is in you, Louise,” said Hayne, 
half-laughing himself and half-vexed. 

“‘ Why, what would you have me do? Weep and 
pray? What effect would that have on you?” 

A trembling in Louise’s voice convinced him that 


was to perform the ceremony, whose family were the 
bridal company. They were much interested in the 
beauty and emotion of the bride. The preliminary 
address had not been finished when two new guests 
arrived. An elderly man of great dignity and slight 
stiffness of manner, and a young man with a pale f 








“Why didn’t you say so before?” 


ly, and uttered a curse. 
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also known the late Mr. Dampierre, and had one 
conversation with him, from which he understood 
that the Olifaunts were to be remembered in his will. 
' He was not surprised that it had not proved so, 
knowing the ascendancy that Hayne had over the 
old man. He did not think of his ward’s being heir-} hours later in the evening. He was to wait near the 
ess to anything but the old, wornout plantation. | end of the fuotpath leading to a gate of Mr. Douglas’s 
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‘“‘T’ve got it,” said Louis. “I took it while I was 
weeping on your bosom, and—Hayne! Isay! I'll 
forgive you now, for I guess you’ll know what I felt 
when you were making love to me.” 

Hayne was a “tine free swearer,” and he showed 
it as he rushed for the door, with a face crimson with 
rage and shame, which blinded him, for he rushed 
into Mr. Douglas’s arms, without seeing he stood in 
way. Mr. Douglas did not look at the laughable side 
of the matter at all, and he very seriously told Hayne 
that he would advise him not to leave without offer- 
ing some explanation of some matters. 

‘*As to why you stole Grandfather Dampierre’s 
will,’ said Louis, holding it up. ‘Ralph, I wrote 
a note to you about this. Did you not get it?” 

Ralph had not. He had not sent for his letters 
the day before. 

Mr. Douglas looked graver yet, as he examined the 

will, and understood that Hayne had prompted the 
assault on Ralph. Hayne’s bitterest punishment was 
to be forced to stand conscious of his ridiculous posi- 
tion, confronted to the mocking semblance of Louise, 
who, with the greatest self-possession, wore his femi- 
nine garb, and narrated his story. It was in brief 
little more than he had already told. Wounded in 
Mexico, nursed by a benevolent lady, he had run 
away a second time from her unwillingness to say 
good-by, had run short of money, and finding him- 
self near Hayne’s plantation, had meant to borrow 
money of him, when he was driven to take refage at 
Litchfield’s, where, as he said, he overheard the con- 
versation. He hurried to Lewiston, disregarding the 
defects of his dress, disclosed himself to Louise alone, 
concerted this plot with her, sent the note to Ralph, 
which he had unluckily missed, and left one for Mr. 
Douglas, to ensure his following the supposed Louise. 
Mr. Douglas reproved him for risking so much for a 
joke instead of disclosing the facts. Louis was only 
eighteen, and much fonder of a frolic than of wisdom. 
He took the reproof quietly, satistied that he had had 
the joke, and not much elated at being now a young 
man of fortune. 
- Ralph’s horse coming home alone, had led to a 
search for him, and his rescue. He went to Mr. 
Douglas’s house, and found that gentleman just pre- 
paring to follow the runaways, and implored so ve- 
hemently to be taken along, that he was gratified. 
His delight that Louise was not treacherous, repaid 
him for all his sufferings, although he thought how 
much better a figure he would have made if he had 
fought off Jack Miles, and borne the will away in 
triumph. 

Louis’s eportive revenge on Hayne was not the on- 
ly retribution that overtook him. Mr. Douglas did 
not think him a subject for mercy. He was arreset- 
ed as well as Jack Miles, and held to answer for his 
share in the highway robbery. His social position 
made the trial very interesting, especially as Hayne 
defended himself and his coadjutor with great ability, 
bnt without much success, as Louis, the principal 
witness, could not be bullied or confused, and as the 
story of the runaway marriage disconcerted Hayne 
more than he could hope to disconcert Louis. Ralph 
could not swear positively to Jack Miles’s identity, 
which Hayne made the most of. It struck the jury, 
however, that the accused were not innocent third 
parties, and so they rendered the verdict accordingly. 
They got off with a slight sentence; but Hayne found 
the laugh of the country harder to bear than the 
penalty of the law, and was much more ashamed to 
have been victimized by a mischievous boy than to 
have been caught in a serious offence. 

The will was proved, although Hayne had the 
audacity to contest it. The surviving witness was 
found, and the Dampierre property, with some 
trouble, extricated from Hayne’s grasp, and put into 
Douglas’s hands. Poor Ralph found himself as far 
off as ever from his heart’s desire, for Louise cared 
less than ever for her lover after her brother return- 
ed, and Ralph had no better method than to attach 
himself to Louis to conciliate Louise. His obstinate 
adoration will probably be rewarded at some future 
day. 


PERMANGANATE OF POTASH. 


This is probably the best disinfectant for solids and 
liquids known. It is a reddish-colored salt, and will 
dissolve in about sixteen times its weight of water. 
It contains a large quantity of oxygen in combina- 
tion with manganese and potassium, a portion of it 
being held by a very teeble affinity; hence itisa 
powerful oxydizing agent. To this fact is due its 
value as a disinfectant. A solution of it has been 
sold for a number of years, under the name of 
“Condy’s Disinfecting Fluid.” The pure salt is 
quite expensive, and is rarely used, except for strict- 
ly medical or chemical purposes. The impure is just 
as valuable as a disinfectant. A quantity of the solu- 
tion, added to the offensive matter of whatever de- 
scription, very speedily destroys its odor, and ren- 
ders it sweet. It is of especial value tor deodorizing 
solids and liquids in sick-rooms, and for closets, 
wherever situated. A weak solution can be employ- 
ed. It has been proposed, also, to convert the solu- 
tion into spray, by means of the ordinary steam- 
atomizer, and so diffuse it through the atmosphere. 
This plan may be very effectual in some cases, but, | 
in others, it is open to the objection of filling the air 
too completely with moisture. 











Peace makes plenty, plenty makes pride, pride , 


breeds quarrel, and quarrel brings war; war brings isever. You will never again see such a rock asthat lost its roundness and reached out beyond his pack, 
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peace. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.} 
MY BRIDE. 


errr 
BY HENRY H. GOODRICH. 
ener 


A maiden, gentle, bright and fair, 
And soft and beautiful as air, 
Is she I love; 
She flitteth in the springtime rays, 
A hallowed light around her plays 
As from above. 


She, waking at the early dawn, 

Comes lightly tripping as a fawn 
Across the lea, 

Meanwhile, her auburn tresses, bright, 

Gleam golden in the morning light, 
Wave loosely free. 


And plucking from its stem a flower, 

Where roses bloom beside the bower 
Of trellised vine, 

She gently waveth it on high, 

And gayly beckons me more nigh, 
Asif *twere mine. 


But, nearer, nearer as I come, 

From out my lone, embowered home, 
To seize the prize, 

Illusion mocks my vain pursuit 

Her fleeting form, and leaves me mute 


In lone surprise ! e 


Through latticed panes, the morning's ray 
Breaks o'er my face in cheerful play 

And ruddy gleam; 
But where hath fled my beauteous bride, 
In what fair land doth she abide, 

Not all a dream? 


> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PEDDLER’S FUNERAL. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


“THE little old peddler,” said Aunt Mary, “and 
do you really wish me to tell that story again?” 

We crept close about her. 

** You have never seen such a peddler as he was,” 
she began, “‘ and you never will. He was not like 
the spruce Irishman who called to-day and talked so 
fluently in his mellow brogue, and jested so gayly, 
and mistook your mother and me for girls, and all by 
accident paid our hair such a compliment, and had 
never before seen so fine a brood of ‘childer’ as 
yourselves, and finally drove a thriving bargain for 
his pains. 

** Nor was he like Mr. Oaks, who comes trundling 
along in the red wagon like a man of this world, and 
evidently has a home somewhere, and who says, ‘It 
is a pleasant day,’ or ‘ It is a cold morning,’ or ‘What 
wet weather we are having;’ and who sells or does 
not sell, and finally goes away without leaving us 
with the impression that we have been visited by 
anything supernatural. 

“And he was not like the young book peddler, who 
is so bashful, and who taught school last winter, and 
whose brother is a minister, and who never has a 
book that any one wants; who stops, and stops, and 
stops, at house after house, and finds Mrs. Smith in 
the suds, and Mrs. White in the flour, and Mrs. 
Brown polishing the range, and not one of them pre- 
pared to examine ‘Greeley on the Rebellion;’ and 
who, I suppose, has come to feel a kind of heart- 
sickness at the sight of the next cottage fence and 
the anticipation of the next squeak of a gate. 

** Nor was the little old peddler like the ‘ rag-man’ 
or the ‘old-iron-man,’ tur they sometimes trade 
horses, or stop at the fence to taik with Barney Ma- 
guire about the ‘ petaties,’ and the ‘ whischkey law,’ 
and the ‘ Radikils’ and the * Dimmicrats;’ and you 
tind that they are not supernatural—no spirits, no 
ghouls, but only rag-men and old-iron-men to-day, 
and to-morrow politicians, who can give ‘a coople of 
cheers or two’ for their favorite candidate. 

* But the little old peddler was only like himself. 
Older people might have seen him in a different light, 
but I was a little girl then, and to me he appeared to 
have uo affinity with anything but his pack. He 
seemed to emerge into mortal existence at the corner 
of the green lane on the hill, and to pass out of it 
again under the cherry trees by the white house 
down the road. He was a little, consumptive, pious- 
looking man, like a clock-mender—with a narrow 
chin, a wide furenead, and bright, glassy eyes. He 
had a habit of twitching the corners of his mouth, 
and when one was examining his goods, as he hand- 
ed out piece after piece, he wore the look of one who 
teels that he can and wilil wait though his nerves re- 
be!—for he always conveyed to me the impression 
that he was in pain, but rather of mind than body, 
as if his soul was rheumatic and tired. H 

** He was a man of no words, but the chief reason 
of this,” added Aunt Mary with a smile, “was that | 
he was deaf and dumb. I knew nothiny of his lan- 
guage of signs, but mother did, and she told me that 
when be extended his ture-finger towards the fire and 
then, placing it on his knee, hammered it witb his 
fist, he was talking about the blacksmith down the 
road. How I used to watch him! Whata vivid re- 
collection I have of his brass buttons as he came in 
at the gate, and of the skirt of his blue coat as he 
passed out! All this would make but little impres- 


larger and more remarkable rock than it is. And so 
of the raspberry bush down the lane—you will never 
see another bush like that, It was thus that I saw 
the old peddler, just as you see the rock and the bush 
of berries? What would he beto-day? Only a deaf 
and dumb man with a pack; perhaps on his way to 
take the next train; perhaps just landed from a 
steamboat. But then I never associated him with 
any human enterprise or conveyance, but thought 
that while I was a little girl with a mother and a 
home, he was a peddler, who never had any motber 
or any house, but was always a peddler, and found 
his goods away off where the sky came down to the 
ground like the edge of a great bowl. 

“A mile down the road, lived Peter Gray. When 
mother sang the song of ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ associa- 
tion alwas spoilt it for me. I could not help think- 
ing that ‘Auld Robin’ must have looked like Peter. 
The latter was a tall man, stooping in the shoulders, 
with a very long, dark, bony face, full of vertical 
wrinkles that looked as if they had been ploughed 
there when he was a baby, and were not the result 
of age, but done on purpose, through some spite of 
nature, just to make him homely. He had great 
rolling black eyes, and it was a long way from their 
lower lids to his jaws. I remember his old place, 
too. Children have hells in their imagination—places 
which they have reaily seen, and seen, perhaps, more 
truly, more in the spirit, than older people ever can; 
and they dream of them at night and hate to pass by 
them in the daytime. Thus old Peter Gray’s house 
gave me much trouble in my sleep. If anything evil 
happened to me, it was there. The dream was al- 
ways dark, and I could not find the door, or if I did, 
it would open into another ghostly room; and if I 
succeeded in reaching tbe open air, it was almost 
impossible to get away from the place; for I would 
lose the power of locomotion and try to pull myself 
along by taking hold of the grass. 

“Apple-peru and the homeliest weeds grew in 
Peter’s yard, and it seemed to me a tangible place of 
Perdition, so that if the minister, instead of trying 
to terrify me with what I knew nothing about and 
could not see, had represented the state of the ‘lost ’ 
to be much as mine would be were I obliged to leave 
mny parents and go down to old Peter Gray’s, I would 
have tried very hard to become ‘a good little girl!’ 
I used to wonder if the little white chickens that ran 
out feom under his fence were as happy as other 
chickens, and if his thin, homely dog did not always 
feel mortified at the reflection that he was Peter 
Gray’s dog. 

‘Though well to do in the world, Peter would 
steal anything that he could lay hands on. He stole 
@ curry-comb from our stable, and an axe from the 
dooryard, and once he stole an iron bar which father 
had left by the water-side, for we lived near the sea- 
shore, and when detected, remarked by way of ex- 
tenuation that he thought it had ‘ dritted up among 
the seaweed!’ So Peter Gray was. very jagged in 
spirit, and hence, no doubt, my aversion to himself, 
his place, and all about him. His high cheek-bones 
and lank jaws would not have excited repugnance 
had not his soul possessed them too—for some home- 
ly people are very beautiful to us and we forget 
whether they are black or white. 

** But there was one inmate of Peter Gray’s house 
not at all like anything else of his. I used to see her 
through the tence—a young girl of fourteen—and 
when she threw back her silken hair as the sunlight 
flashed upon it, I could compare it only to a rainbow 
over a Maytime field in bloom; for her lips were so 
red, and her eyes so full of sweetness, that it seemed 
to me her every breath must be tragrant. But she 
had the expression of one all ready to weep, as if her 
youth was heavy with a dew that there was not sun- 
shine enough in her life to exhale, I knew that she 
received cruel escoldings from the termagant who 
ruled within their house, and this I thought was the 
reason why she had suffered the apple-peru and the 
other ugly weeds to grow up around the door, 

“At long intervals she would come upon errands 
to our house, and mother often remarked upon the 
singular circumstance of so much beauty and good- 
ness having sprung from the family of old Peter 
Gray. Upon one such occasion, she encountered the 
little old peddler, who, though he had often seen her 
previously, seemed animated by the meeting, and 
apparently carried back in memory to scenes which 
he was unable in his dumb manner to satisfactorily 
describe, Margaret Gray said that he always seemed 
pleased at meeting her. Hor long, bright hair par- 
ticularly struck his attention as did her intensely 
expressive blue eyes. He seemed to be representing 
to us things or people that had been, and mother said 
that she believed him to be telling us of a race that 
had eyes blue as the beautiful azure vase at which 
he pvinted, and hair that reached to the floor, and 
she gathered that Margaret reminded him of them. 
One of his signs, however, mother could not so well 
understand as could Margaret. Having pointed toa 
red rose under the window, he touched his left arm 
with his finger. The young girl looked greatly sur- 
prised, and an expression of doubt and mortification 
was in the flush that mantled her face; bat I do not 
think that the peddler observed her agitation, and as 
we all drew about his pack, the reminiscence, or 
whatever it may have been that had thawed within 
him, became again petritied. 

*¢ Little dreamer that I was, 1 remember my sur- 





sion now, but 1 saw about the peddler what I could | 
not have seen had I been tem years older. And soit | 


moss, and you will dream of it, and think it a much | 





prise at this first symptom of the peddler’s interest 
in things beyond his immediate business. His life 


sky, like a rat under the eaves of a garret. It was 
not long after this that Margaret Gray tore her 
sleeve in our grape arbor, and mother and I who 
were close to her, saw how very bsautifal was her 
fair round arm. But upon it we saw, as if struck 
there by a die, the impression of a pale pink rose, 
and 1 was just about to utter an exclamation of won- 
dering inquiry, when mother checked me, Marga- 
ret did not know what we had seen, but I afterwards 
heard mother remark~to my father that the ped- 
dler’s reference to such a peculiarity in the case of 
some person or family, was at least a singular coinci- 
dence. Was Margaret old Peter Gray’s daughter? 
or had she, too, come from the edge of the sky? and 
if so, how dreadful to live among the apple-peru and 
the nettles, and to see old Peter’s decaying orchard, 
and to be scchied and be thought sister, and think 
herself sister, to the little freckled Grays! This 
train of childish reflection arose from doubts which 
I had heard mother express. She said that when 
the peddler came again she would ask him who the 
people were who had roses on their arms, and why 
he had seemed to associate them with the sight of 
Margaret Gray. The hair, too, how animated he 
had been in describing it, glancing all the time at 
Margaret’s hea; and O, what hairshe had! When 
I was reading of Absalom’s hair that caught in the 
oak, I thought how Margaret’s locks reached down 
to her little slippers, and what a dreadful thing it 
would be should she be caught up by one of the 
great apple trees in Peter Gray’s orchard. 

- * But along time passed, and the peddler did not 
come, 80 mother could not ask him about the rose. 
The short days of November had arrived, and in the 
mornings, before people were stirring in the road, it 
was school time. Indeed a whole forenoon would 
sometimes pass with hardly any one but the scholars 

appearing on the highway. We were going to echool 
one morning, your Uncle Robert, your mother and I, 
besides a number of other children, when we saw 
something unusual in the road. As we approached 
it, it looked like a manin a blue coat lying down, 
and your mother said it had on a hat, and your Un- 
cle Robert exclaimed that he saw its boots, and one 

of the girls said there was a pack near it. So we 
ran up to the roadside and climbed on the fence tor a 
better view, but not one of us dared go near the ob- 

ject. Wesaw Margaret Gray coming down from her 
father’s gate, and after reaching us she ventured a 
little farther than we had done; but a vague fear 

possessed her also, and she ran back to us exclaim- 

ing that it was a man, and that it looked like the lit- 

tle old peddler. 

*** He was at our house only a few days ago,’ she 
said, ‘and went back without travelling further, be- 
cause he had nearly sold out, and father and he were 
trading—making « bargain about the—’ And then 
she hesitated as if some one had told her not to men- 
tion the transaction whatever it might have been. 

“ We wereall about to run away in terror, when 
the schoolmaster and two or three large boys ar- 
rived on the spot. They approached the object and 
we awalted their decision. The schoolmaster was 
very pale when he returned past us. He went to 
summon my father and old Peter Gray and others. 
We followed close behind father. It was indeed 
the little old peddler, and he was stone dead. He 
had a knife wound in the back, and under him 
was a crimson povul that made me shudder. Old Peter 
Gray came, too, ar? ' remember how deeply affected 
he was, and how he tried to do more than was need- 
fal, and what a wild look he had, like that of a fright- 
ened wolf, and how the paleness that could not come 
out evenly over his dark, jagged face, seemed to show 
itsslf in streaks. 

“The peddler was carried to Peter Gray’s house. 
Peter objected, but one way or another the forlorn 
pack, and poor blue coat, and pinched face were de- 
posited there. The coroner returned, of course, a 
verdict of murder by an unknown hand. Peter 
freely admitted what was already known, that the 
peddler had stopped at his house a few days before 
and gone back without proceeding further. But 
what of the trade, the bargain referred to by Marga- 
ret? O, that was only concerning some old trump- 
ery in his line which Peter sold him and which he 
carried away. Did Margaret mean only this? No, 
she guessed that the peddler was coming to buy the 
farm; she judged so from something her father had 
said, but she was not certain. So the coroner and 
all others went away in doubt. 

‘“*Some thought that old Peter Gray was bad 
enough to commit murder, but we are not apt to im- 
agine that a neighbor of ours has really done such a 
thing—it is some one afar off. Did not Peter Gray 
milk his cows, and bring in the wood, and sit at his 
meals, the same asever? ati therefore how could 
he have committed a murder? I used to think that 
@ person who had ‘ experienced religion ’ or got mar- 
ried, must have become another being in soul and 
body; and thus it was with the simple-hearted 
neighbors with regard to Peter Gray. Why, they 
would know a murderer at sight, and Peter was jast 
the same asever! To be sure, he would steal, but 
stealing was not murder. Besides, he would not 
have killed the man so near home and left him in the 
road. . 

‘* The day of the funeral arrived, and I had never 
till then seen 80 many people together. They filled 
Peter’s house and yard, and I observed those who 
were strangers to the neighborhood guing by twos 
and threes befure the services to look at the spot 
where the poor peddler was killed. Seating our- 
selves, we waited in si' ce for the minister to com- 
mence, and it was then that I firatfelt what I have 





ter all he might not live quite oif to the edge of the 


often since experienced—an iutolerable sense of op- 
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as if I were frozen; and in this state of feeling, just 
back of, and above, the fair head of Margaret Uray, 
I caught an instant’s glimpse of the most beautiful 
woman that Lever saw. It may have been an illu- 
sion of the brain, the effect of some mental wave 
which broke and vanished there, but it certainly was 
very lovely, and the almost exact image of Margaret, 
though more mature. Still, 1 was but a child, and 
they told me afterwards that it was only a little girl’s 
j fancy. It had long bright hair like Margaret’s, and 
| on one of its arms was a faint, round stain of 
pink. 

‘¢* Whososheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed!’ exclaimed the minister, vehemently, 
rising with such suddenness to commence his dis- 
course that it seemed as if he had calculated on tak- 
ing the murderer by surprise should he be pres- 


| Re) 52 
pression from other minds. With the still form of 
} the peddler in the midst of those crowded living 
shapes, it seemed to me that I could feel every per- 
son’s thoughts till the atmosphere of mind held me 





! ent. There was softness and beauty in his allusion 
| | to the wanderings of the poor peddler, but his pic- 
f ture of that retribution which must overtake the 
criminal was terrific. He poured a storm of fire 
i} into every avenue and secret place where it was pos- 
| sible that the murderer might hide. And all the 
while, with a child’s interest, I looked at Peter Gray 
i —I was hearing for him. He did not fall from his 
| chair—he sat stolid, and jagged, and hard-headed, 
shaking off the bolts as the mammoth of the Indian 
legend did those of the ‘ Great man above.’ So Peter 
| Gray had not done it! What a silly little reasoner i 
was! God’slaws and man’s laws, and judge and 
: jury, and twisted hemp he might escape by cun- 
ning, or despise through hardihood; but the minis- 
ter had not appealed directly to the superstition in- 
separable from the shedder of blood. This was old 
Peter’s weakness, the heel not dipped in Styx. 
“ Two by two, the great assemblage passed out at 
the gate, following the minister and the coffin, and 
thus winding round a turn in the road to the place 

of burial. 

««¢ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was,’ and as he uttered the words, the clergyman 
dropped a handful of earth solemnly into the grave. 
I haa read of Corporal Trim and the famous scene in 
which he says—dropping his hat like lead upon the 
floor to illustrate the remark—‘ Are we not here now, 
and gone in a moment?’ 

‘*¢ We have laid this poor mortal body in the sep- 
ulchre, my friends,” remarked the minister, ‘ but 
who shall say that by the side of him who committed 
the guilty deed the ghastly sprite of the departed 
will not walk both at midnight and at noon as the 
silent avenger of blood!’ 
ik | **¢T looked towards Peter Gray and started at what 
‘a I saw, for close behind him was the figure of the lit- 
| tle old peddler—blue coat, pack and all! Mother 

| a had told me that there are no ghosts, yet I never 
quite thought she knew; and now—O me! how my 








a | heart sprang up to my throat. The beautifal woman 
iy had not frightened me at all, but this was a ghost, a 
| ay peddler’s ghost! The lady I had seen was a fair, 
sweet spirit, and not a ghost—I somehow made a dis- 
tinction. Every one else seemed to discover him at 
the same moment, while I alone had seen the spirit- 
lady. Peter Gray turned; his eyes looked like those 
of the dead; they stared wide open as if he could 
not bring down the lids; his under jaw fell, and his 
knees literally smote together with a sort of convul- 
upon them, holding up his hands, and waving back 
the ghost. 
“All present knew that the peddler was dead and 
buried—of this there was no doubt, yet there he 
% fell powerless; most of the others would have taken 
to their heels outright but for the presence of mind 
of the minister. He knew—the education and 
thought of all hia previous life told him—that what- 


sive knocking; then they bent and he came down 
stood with his pack. No wonder that old Peter Gray 
ever else the visitor might be, he was no ghost. But 
he did not tell Peter Gray so. If Providence had 
put in his hand an instrument, he would use it for 
the best. 

*6¢Q wretched man!’ he said, to Peter—for the 

ghost was all this time silent—dumb in spirit as he 
had been in body— the stain of murder is on your 
b. soul! But there is yet time for repentance; and now 
i in the presence of this awful avenger of blood, I call 
t ' upon you to confess all. These terrified people will 
i ! leave you, yet they have nothing to fear—the clammy 
Ir finger and the glazed eyes seek you alone, and your 
terrible crime stands revealed!’ 
) *® Meanwhile the ghost, so natural and yet so su- 
| pernatural—for there was an awfulness in the well- 
! remembered pack, and blue coat, and staring but- 
tons—raising its fingef® and fixing its glassy eyes 
upon the horror-struck culprit, remained motionless. 
ai For a moment, intense expectation thrilled the half- 
| retreating people, and then, in a convulsed and fren- 
zied manner, Peter Gray confessed the murder. He 
had bargained away his farm to the peddler, who, 
having accumulated some property was about quit- 
ting his itinerant profession, and who on the evening 
of the murder was approaching with the purchase 
\4 money. Gray was intending to meet and murder 
him at a greater distance from home, but had been 
unavoidably delayed, and therefore struck him down 
at the last moment when the poor man was near his 
destination. His pack he had brought as usual, no 
doubt thinking to drive here and there a bargain as 
he came. 

“ 6 You will come with me,’ said the sheriff, to old 
Gray,’ and I will keep an eye on you till I have a 
warrant for your regular arrest.’ But even the sher- 
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iff looked frightened till the minister whispered to 
him, ‘ It is no ghost—go on.’ 

“The minister was a proficient in the language of 
the dumb, and a rapid interchange of signs now took 
place between himself and the spectral peddler. 

“ ¢ This man,’ he finally exclaimed, turning to the 
people about him, ‘ is a brother of the deceased—they 
were twins, bearing a remarkable resemblance to 
each other, and both were peddlers. They had been 
long separated, and he has arrived here from Eng- 
land, their native country, only to find his brother 
murdered. Upon the road he learned some of the 
circumstances, and followed the procession in time to 
confront us as we turned from the grave. The ter- 
ror of Peter Gray he intuitively understood, having 
often been mistaken for his brother, and it occurred 
to him that now was the time to profit by the re- 
markable resemblance.’ 

‘* Margaret Gray had fainted, and my mother re- 
quested that she should be carried to our house. The 
minister and the peddler proceeded there also. Mar- 
garet’s glorious hair fell loose and swept the floor, 
and the minister marvelled at its wonderful length 
and beauty. The peddler gazed earnestly in her fice, 
and again the manual signs passed between himself 
and the clergyman, 

“ * He says,’ explained the latter, ‘ that she reminds 
him of anancient and remarkable family in Corn- 
wall, that years ago lost a little girl and her mother 
by shipwreck on the coast. Thechild was known to 
have been safely landed, together with a trunk con- 
taining her title to a large amount «f property when 
she should come of age. But in the confusion, being 
left for the time among some of the dwellers upon the 
coast, both child and trunk were lost sight cf and 
could never after be found. This peddler was then 
a resident of the neighborhood, though his brother 
had previously left, but the latter was inf»rmed of 
the circumstance by letters from home, and only a 
short time since the deceased had written that he 
had seen in the family of old Peter Gray—also orig- 
inally & Cornwall man—alittle girl who strongly re- 
minded him cf the Delapoole family. Neither of the 
deaf and dumb men, however, had been acquainted 
with Peter previous to his emigration. 

*¢¢ And now,’ continued the minister, ‘this man 
tells me of a peculiarity in the family of the Dela- 
pooles besides that of a remarkable similarity of 
features and luxuriant hair in the fsmalee. They 
are descended from the renowned Duke of Suffolk, 
William de la Poole, the counsellor and fivorite of 
Margaret of Anjou; and it isa legend of the coun- 
try that ever since the war of the roses, the females 
of the race have each borne upon the left arm the 
distinct impression of a red rose. The lost child, he 
says, was thus distinguished, as was her beautiful 
mother—as if the blood of John cf Gaunt would as- 
sert itself while a drop of it remains. I have little 
faith in such tradition of a simple people, still in the 
case of young Margaret,’ he continued, speaking in 
8 low voice, for Margaret was in an adjoining room— 
‘I have some curiosity upon the point.’ 

‘‘Then mother told him of what she had seen 
when Margaret’s sleeve was torn in the grape arbor. 
The minister was greatly interested, and replied that 
afurther confession must be had from old Peter 
Gray. 

**Such a confession was on that very day obtained. 
Peter had stolen the child and the papers, preserv- 
ing the former for the sake of the latter; and long 
he had dreamed of some advantage which might ac- 
crue to himeelf through the writing when Margaret 
should have become of age and he should bid her 
claim the estate. 

** Peter Gray died soon after in prison, and the 
beautifal descendant of 


** Old John of Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster,’ 


remained long an inmate of our home. In due time 
she entered upon the possession of her English herit- 
age, but her acquisition of wealth and her marriage 
to a worthy ear! did not induce forgetfulness of ear- 
lier and humbler friends. And this, children, is my 
history of the blue-coated peddler.” 


> 





INTERESTING FACTS. 

A bell rung under the water returns a tone as dis- 
tinct as is rung in the air. 

Stop one ear with the finger, and press the other 
to the end of a long stick, and if a watch be held at 
the other end of the wood, ticking will be heard, be 
the wood or stick ever so long. 

Tie a poker in the middle of a stripe of flannel two 
or three feet long, and press your thumbs or fingers 
into your ears, while you swing the poker against 
an iron fender, and you will hear a sound like that of 
a heavy church bell. 

These experiments prove that water, wood and 
flannel are good conductors of sound, for the sound 
of the bell, the watch and the fender passes through 
the water, and along the deal and flannel to the ear. 

It must be observed, that a bodyin the act of 
sounding, is in a state of vibration, which it commu- 
nicates to the surrounding air—the undulations of 
the sound affect the ear, and excite in us the sense 
of sound. Sound of all kinds, it is ascertained, trav- 
els at the rate of fifteen miles in a minute; the soft- 
est whisper travels as fast as the most tremendous 
thunder. The knowledye of the fact has been ap- 
plied to the measurement of distances. 

Suppose a ship in distress fire a gun, the light of 
which is seen on shore, or by another vessel, twenty 
seconds before a report is heard, it is known to be at 
a distance of twenty times 1142 feet, or little more 
than four and a half miles. 





HIS LAST CHRISTMAS. 


1T was very strange, thought old Joseph Golding, 
that he couldn’t be master of his ownmind. He had 
lived a good many years, and neither remorse nor 
memory had ever been in the habit of disturbing 
him; but now it seemed as if the very fyundations 
of his life were breaking up. He was well through 
with his day’s work—he had dined comfortably—he 
sat in an easy-chair in a luxurious drawing-room, 
whose crimson hangings shut out the still cold of 
the December afcernoon—he had nothing to do but 
to enjoy himself. Mr. Golding liked to enjoy himself 
at this season as much as others did, for it was Christ- 
maseve. What though he was in the habit of spend- 
it solitarily?—he liked solitude. Perhaps because 
nothing more lively came in his way, and he was too 
shy and proud to look out for it. 

For many a year on Christmas eve he had sat bal- 
ancing in his mind the great accounts presented in 
his ledgers, the accumalating coffers at his banker’s, 
the strokes of business he would make in future. 
Not so now. The year was drawing tu aclose; some 
intruding voice kept whispering that in like manner 
so was his career. He could not put it from him, 
try as he would. The voice reminded him of a com- 
ing time when his life’s work would be all done—even 
as his day’s work was all done now—when he would 
be ready to sit down in the evening and look over 
the Walance-sheet of his deeds, good and evil. Cuari- 
ously the old days came trooping in slow procession 
before him. And he had been able to forget them 
for so very long! 

His dead wifs. He had not loved her much when 
she was with him, but how vivid was his memory of 
her now! He could see her moving round the house, 
noiseless as a shadow, never intruding on him afcer 
he had once or twice repulsed her gruffly, but going 
on her own meek, still ways, with her face growing 
whiter every day. He began to understand, as he 
looked back, why her strength had failed; and she 
had been ready, when her baby came, to float out on 
the tide and let it drift her into God’s haven. She 
had had enough to eat and to drink, but he saw now 
that he had left her heart to starve. Heaven! what 
a hard man he had been! He seemed to see her 
white, still face, as he looked at it the last time be- 
fore they screwed down the coffin-lid, with the dumb 
reproach frozenon it; the eyes that would never 
plead vainly any more, closed forever. 

He recalled how passionately the three-days-old 
baby had cried in another room just at that moment, 
m oving all the people gathered together fur the fu- 
neral with a thrill of pity for the poor little mother- 
less morsel. She was a passionate, willful baby, all 
through her babyhood; he remembered that. She 
wanted—missed without knowing what the lack was 
—the love and sustenance which her mother would 
have given her, and protested against fate with all 
the might of her infant lungs. But as soon as she 
grew old enough to understand how useless it was, 
she had grown quiet, too; just like her mother. He 
recalled her, all through her girlhood, a shy, still 
girl, always obedient and submissive, but never 
drawing very near him. Why? Because he would 
have repulsed her as he repulsed her ther. He 
could see it now. It, was very strange these facts 
should come back to him to-day, and their naked 
truth with them. He had been a cold, hard, un- 
genial man, without sympathy for any one human 
being; absorbed utterly in the pursuit of money- 
making. And so the child, Amy, had grown up in 
shadow without him. 

But suddenly, when she was eighteen, the old, 
passionate spirit that had made her cry:so when a 
baby, must have awakened again, he thought; for 
she foll in love then, and wished to marry. To mar- 
ry in defiance of his wishes. He remembered her 
standing proudly before him after one of their quar- 
rels, where he had been harsh and bitter, and abus- 
ive of the man she wanted tocall husband. She had 
borne in silence reproach of herself; but not of him 
who had become to heras her best existence. Her 
words came back to the old man now: 

“Father,do you know anything against Harry 
Church?” 

“Yes,” he had answered, wrathfully; “I know 
that he is as poor as Job was when he sat among the 
ashes. He cannot keep a wife as a daughter of mine 
must be kept.” 

“Anything else, father?” looking him steadily in 
the eye. 

**No, that’s enough,” he had thundered. “ I’ll 
tell you, besides, that if you marry him you must lie 
in the bed you will make. My doors will never open 
to you again, never.” 

He met with a will as strong as his own, that time. 
She did marry him, and went away with him from 
her father’s house. _Mr. Golding had known the day 
the wedding was to take place, and disdained to atop 
it. He washed his hands of Harry Church and of 
Amy his wife. Shewrote home afterwards over and 
over again, but Mr. Golding sent all the letters back 
unopened. Subsequent to that, they disappeared 
from tke town, and he had never heard what became 
of them. It was at least ten years ago now. 

It seemed very strange that these things should 
have come back to-night to haunt him—and with a 
wild remorse, a pitying regret. He had done nothing 
to recall them. Couldit be his sense of failing health 
that brought them? if so, what sort of anguish might 
he not look for as he drew nearer and nearer to 
the ending? He began towish that he knew what 
had been in those rejected letters—whether Amy 
had been suffering for anything that money could 
supply. The next thought that struck him was, why 











had he opposed it so violently. It is true Harry 
Church had been but a clerk in his own employ; 
but he was a well-educated gentleman, and would 
rise with time. Faithfal, intelligent, persevering— 
but poor. In that last word lay the head and front 
of Harry Church's offending. He, Joseph Golding, 
was rich then; he was far richer now; but, he could 
not help asking it, what special good were his riches 
bringing him? He was an old man, the span of life 
running on, and he was all alone. Who would take 
his gold then? He could not carry it along with 
him. All in a moment—he saw it clearly—the dread- 
fal truth stood naked and bare; his life and ite object 
had been mistaken ones. 

“All alone! all alone!” he kept saying to himself, 
in a sort of vague self-pity. ‘* I’ve toiled and worked 
for nought!” 

Bat during this time, even now, as he sat there, a 
message of love was on its way to him. Perhaps 
Heaven had been preparing his heart to receive it. 

He heard a ring at the doorbell. Heard it with- 
out paying attention to it. Rings were nothing to 
him; people did not come on business to his resi- 
dence, and of visitors he expected none. Down 
went his head lower and lower with its weight of 
thought. 

Meanwhile two people were admitted in the hall 
below: a man and little girl, The man had the ap- 
pearance of a staid, respectable servant. He took off 
the child’s warm cloak and hood, and she stood re- 
vealed; a dainty, delicate creature of some eight 
years old, her golden curls drooping scfily round her 
fice, with its large blue eyes and its cherry lips. The 
admitting maid, not knowing what to make of this, 
called Mr. Golding’s housekeeper, old Mre. Oagood. 
The latter went into a tremor as she came forward 
and looked at the face. 

“‘Iv’s Miss Amy’s child!” she exclaimed to the 
man, nervously. “I coukin’t mistake the likeness.” 

‘‘ Miss Amy that was,” he answered. “ Mrs. Harry 
Charch she has been this many a year.” 

“IT know. Itisas much as my place is worth to 
admit any child of hers here.” 

** You are Mre. Osgood!” exslaimed the little girl: 
‘“* Mamma said I should be sure to see you.” 

** Hear the blessed lamb! And so she remembers 
me?” 

“She talks of you often; she says you were always 
kind to her; nobody but you loved her.” 

“Well, 1 did love her. The old house has never 
been the same since she went out of it. What’s 
your name, my pretty one?” 

“ Amy.” 

“Amy!” repeated the housekeeper, lifting her 
hands as if there were some wonder in it. 

‘“‘And mamma said yon would let me go up alone to 
grandpapa.” 

“And so you shall,” decided Mrs. Osgood, after a 
minute’s hesitation. ‘‘I wont stand in the way of 
it, let master be as angry with me as he will. He is 
up in the drawing-room, all by himself.” 

The man sat down to wait. And the child went 
up alone. 

Opening the door she went softly in, not speaking; 
perhaps the stern-looking old man, sitting there with 
bent head, awed her to silence. Joseph Golding, 
waking up from his deep reverie, saw a letter held out 
tohim. He took it mechanically, supposing its mes- 
senger, hidden behind his large chair, was one of 
his waiting-maide. With a singular quickening of 
pulse, he recognized his danghter’s writing. 

She had waited all these silent years, she told him, 
because she was determined never to write to him 
again until they were rich enough for him to know 
that she did not write from any need of his help. 
They had passed these ten years in the Indies, and 
Heaven had prospered them. Her husband was a 
rich man now, and she wanted from her father only 
his love—wanted only that death should not come 
between them, and neither of them go to her moth- 
er’s side without having been reconciled to the 
other. 

**How did this come here? Who brought it?” 
demanded Mr. Golding, in his usual imperious 
manner. 

‘I did, grandpapa.” 

He sprang up at the soft, timid voice, as if some 
fright took him, and stared at the lovely vision, 
standing there like a spirit on his hearthstone, with 
her white face and her gleaming golden hair. Was 
it real? Where was he? Whs could this child be? 
But, as he looked, the likeness flashed upon him— 
and he grew hungry to clasp her to him. It was the 
little Amy of the eld days grown into beauty—for 
Amy had never been so wondrously fair as this. 

“Come here, my child; don’t ba afraid. Tell me 
what your name is.”’ 

“Amy, grandpapa.” 

“Another Amy! Grandpapa!” He felt the sobs 
rising up in his heart with a great flood of emotion; 
but he choked them back. 

‘* What have they told you about me?” he rejoin- 
ed, after a long pause. ‘‘ Have they bid you hate 
me?” 

‘*They always told me that you were far away to- 
ward where the sun rose; and if I were geod they 
would bring me to see you some day. Every night 
I say in my prayers, ‘God bless papa and mamma, 
and God bless grandpapa.’”” . 

“ Why didn’t they bring you? What made them 
let you come alone?*’ . 

‘‘Mamma sent me with John to give you the let- 
ter,” was the simple answer. ‘The carriage is at 
the gate, waiting for me.” 

“ Who is John?” 

‘* Papa’s servan*.”” 
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“ And—where are they staying?” 

“ At the hotel. We only got here this morning.” 

Mrs. Osgood, hovering in the hall, looked on in 
wonder. Her master was coming down stairs, call- 
ing for his hat and coat, and leading the child. He 
got into the carriage with her, and it drove away. 
Mr. Golding was wondering vaguely whether it was 
real, 

They arrived at last, and the child led him in, 
opening a door at the end of a long corridor. She 
spoke cheeringly. 

“ Mamma, here’s grandpapa. He said he would 
come back with me.”’ 

Mr. Golding’s head went off with a swim. Advanc- 
ing weakness telis upon people in such moments as 
these. Hesat down, and there was Amy’s arms— 
his own Amy’s—about his neck. Which of the two 
sobbed the most, could not be told. Why had he 
never known what he lost through all those vanished 
years? F 

“ Father, are we reconciled at last?” 

“TI don’t know, my daughter; until you tell me 
whether you forgive me.” 

“There should be no talk about forgiveness,” she 
said. ‘‘ You went according to your own opinion of 
what was right. And perbaps I was to blame, too. 
Father, it is enough that God has brought us togeth- 
er again in peace. I thought that no one could resist 
my little Amy, least of all, her grandpapa.” 

He looked up. The child stood by, silently; the 
firelight glittered on her golden hair, her face shin- 
ing strangely sweet. He put out his arms, and 
drew her into them, close—where no child, not even 
his own, had ever nestled before. O, how much he 
had missed in lifel—he knew it now. He felt her 
clinging hold round his neck—her kisses dropped 
upon his face like the pitying dew from heaven; and 
he—was it himself or another soul in his place?” 

‘* Father, see.” 

Amy’s voice had a full, eheerful ring in it. Her 
married life had been happy. Mr. Golding turned 
at the call. 

‘* Here are Harry and the boys waiting to speak to 
you,” she said, in a less assured tone. 

He shook his son-in-law’s hand heartily. Old 
feuds, old things were over now, and all was become 
new. In his heart, until that trouble came, he had 
always liked Harry Church. Then he looked at the 
two boys, brave, merry little fellows, of whom he 
might be proud. 

Explanations ensued. Fortune had favored Mr. 
Charch; they had come back for good, and were al- 
ready looking out for a house. 

** No house but mine,” interrupted Joseph Gold- 
ing. “ It will want a tenant when Iam gone. You 
must come home to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow will be Christmas day,” said his 
daughter, half-doubtingly. 

“All the better. If Christmas was never kept in 
my house, it shall be now. 1 shall not live to see 
another, Amy.” 

She looked up at the changed, thin face, and could 
not contradict him. Some one, going out to the West 
Indies, had told them how Joseph Golding was 
breaking; the news bad caused them to hurry home 
prematurely. Amy said to her husband that if he 
died, unreconciled to her, she should be full of re- 
morse forever. 

“ You will come home to-morrow, all of you,” re- 
peated Mr. Golding. ‘‘And mind, Amy, you do not 
go away again.” 

** But—if the children should be too much for you, 
father!” : 

** When they are, I’ll tell you,” he said, witha 
touch of his former grufiness. ‘‘The house is large 
enougb.” - 

He went out; and found his way to the shops— 
open to the last on Christmas eve in the old town— 
looking for Christmas gitte. New work fer him!—but 
he entered into it earnestly. Perambuiating the 
streets like a bewildered Santa Claus he went home 
laden with books, and toys, and jewels, and bon-bons. 
Mrs. Oagood lifted her hands, and thought the end 
of the world must be coming. 

“Help me to put these things away, Osgood. 
Don’t stare as if you were moonstruck. And, look 
here—there’ll be company to dinner to-morrow. 
Mind you send in a good one.” 

“ The best that ever was seen on a table, master— 
if it’s for them I think it may be for.”’ 

** Well, it iz. Miss Amy’s coming home again.” 

** Heaven be praised, sir! The house has been but 
a dull one since she lett it.” 

“They are all coming. And they will not go away 
again, Osgood. If you want more servants, you can 
get them.” 

** It’s the best Christmas box you could have given 
me, master.”’ 

And they came. Amy, and Amy’s husband, and 
the pretty boys were there; and, best of all, the 
sweet little girl with the golden hair, sitting next 
to grandpa. It was too happy a party for loud mirth. 
And among them Joseph Guldiog saw, or fancied he 
saw, another face, over which, almost thirty years 
ago, be had watched the grave-sod piled—a face wist- 
ful no longer, but bright with astrange glory. Close 
over beyond his she seemed to stand; and he heard, 
or fancied that he heard, a whisper from her parted 
lips, though it might have come only from his own 
heart. 

“ Peace on carth, and good-will toward men.”’ 


rs 





Learn in childhood, if you can, that happiness is 
not outside, but inside. A good heart and a clear 
conscience bring happiness, which no riches and no 
circumstances alone ever can do. 





What the Bells said to Mathew Eden. 


BY FAIRFAX BALFOUR. 





I NEVER hear the bella on Christmas Eve without 
thinking of my old friend Mathew Eden, barrister- 
at-law and bencher of the Inner Temple. That rus- 
tic little cottage residence just before you come to 
the church belongs to him; but he is away some- 
where on the continent now, so we cannot have him 
among us this Christmas. 

He was about the cleverest angler I ever came 
across, and always expatiated in glowing terms upon 
the strange and mysterious attractions “ of the art of 
fishing.” 

After having worked hard at his profession for a 
period of twenty-five or thirty years, and amassed a 
considerable fortune, he retired to our village of 
Fernleigh, bringing with him his housekeeper Betty, 
a faithful and devoted old servant, remarkable chief- 
ly, to those who were unacquainted with her real 
merits, for a very hooked nose and a pointed chin, 
upon which there was more than a light sprinkling 
of gray hair, looking very much like stubble. 

These two quiet beings, fall of indulgence for one 
another, respected their mutual failings. Betty took 
care of her master’s clothes, washed and ironed his 
linen, kept his snuffbox well filled, and was extreme- 
ly particular about the quality of his tobacco; while 
she in her turn was free to attend to her cats, feed 
her birds, and go to church three times on Sundays. 

The counsellor, as he was called in the village, was 
now nearly sixty years of age, wore a wig, and bad 
no other amusements than cultivating a few flowers 
and reading the “ Times ” every morning at breakfast. 

The first time that he had an idea of going out 
fishing, provided with his rod, an enormous Panama 
hat, a fish basket and other accessories, it was really 
a state affair. It was nearly a fortnight before Betty 
could accustom herself to the sight of these new ob- 
jects, and grumbled much at their untidy appear- 
ance in the hall. 

But these same objects had opened a new existence 
to the old lawyer; fishing became a passion with 
him, much to the disgust of his housekeeper, who 
liked to see him with his slippers on, reading his 
newspaper, and never stirring out but to take a walk 
round his garden beds. 

The good woman, however, sometimes did violence 
to her own feelings, and seeing him sitting gazing up 
at the sky with a melancholy air, she would softly 
put down her knitting and fetch him the Panama 
hat and the fishing tackle, at which his whole face 
would brighten up wonderfully. 

“ What an excellent idea of yours, Betty! Now, if 
you had not proposed it, I should never have thought 
of it. Yes, I’ll have a day’s fishing. What an ex- 
cellent idea!” 

“Yes sir; but you’ll please be back at seven o’clock, 
the evenings are now 80 chilly.” 

** Bah! I have not coughed for the last two months. 
Have you put some bread and cheese in the basket, 
Betty, and my little flask bottle?” 

*- Don’t be uneasy, sir. Have you ever found me 
forget anything?” And as she spoke, she handed 
him his brown holland ooat, while he was almost 
stamping with impatience to be off. 

“There, there, that’ll do! Thanks; I’m quite 
ready now.” And taking his rod, he was out in the 
porch, while Betty stood watching him until he was 
out of sight, than returned gravely to her everlasting 
knitting. 

One day in July, the basket of the counsellor was so 
fall of salmon trout that towards half past three 
o’clock, he thought he would give over angling till 
the morrow; so after washing his fish in a neighbor- 
ing stream, carefully wrapping them up in some 
dock leaves to keep them fresh; after fastening up 
his rod and line, and having washed his hands and 
face, he felt an unsurmountable desire to take a nap 
in the heather. The heat was overpowering, and he 
determined to wait till the cool cf the evening to 
return to Fernleigh. 

Having refreshed himself with a mouthful of sherry 
from his flask, and eaten a crust of bread and cheese, 
he climbed up the bank near the pathway, and 
stretching himself under some pines, watched with a 
dreamy sense of luxury the shifting shadows, as they 
came and went among their broad and fanlike 
branches. Never had the old counsellor felt s0 
drowsy. The overpowering heat of the sun, darting 
its long, golden arrows into the shady wood; the 
humming, booming sound of the myriad insects fsom 
cornfield, meadow and river, the soft, far-off cooings 
of the woodpigeons, hidden somewhere in the thick 
branches of the beech and oak trees, made such an 
infinite harmony that the soul of the counsellor 
melted, as it were, in the universal concert. He 
yawned, half opened his eyes, saw a jay flashing 
through the leaves—then turning over on his side, 
the counsellor, after one prolonged yawn, commenced 
a very unromantic snore, while the immense orches- 
tra of Nature continued around him its eternal mu- 
sic; and so the summer day glided on. 

A million of animate things had lived out their 
little lives of an hour, when the counsellor was awak- 
ened by the piping of a bird whose note he had never 
heard bef»re in that place. 

He rubbed his eyes and sat up. Conceive his sur- 
prise! The abovementioned bird was a young girl 
of about seventeen or eighteen years of age; fresh as 
a rose, with bright blue eyes and crimson lips; with 
waving chestnut hair and a charming little nose that 
gave a piquant expression to her whole face. Her 
gray dress was raised en panier over a short red pet- 





ticoat, showing two neat little feet that were making 
the greatest haste in the world down the dusty path 
that led from Fernleigh. She carried a market bas- 
ket upon her arm, which was just a little red from 
exposure, but round and dimpled at the elbow and 
wrist. 

Mathew Eden felt quite touched at this sight. A 
rush of warm blood, such as made bis heart beat so 
quickly when he was twenty, caused him absolutely 
to blush as he rose from his somewhat undignified 
posture, and smoothed his ruffled wig with his hands. 

** Good evening, my child,” he said. 

The young girl stopped, opened wide her large 
eyes, then recognized him. Who didn’t know good 
old Counsellor Eden f>r miles around Fernleigh? 

“Ah,” she said, smiling, “ it’s Counsellor Eden.” 

The old man advanced to meet her, commenced 
speaking, but only stammered a few unintelligible 
words, just like a boy in his teens, so much so indeed 
that the girl seemed quite embarrassed. At last he 
said: 

“To what part cf Fernleigh Wood are you going 
at so late an hour, my dear?” 

She raised her arm and showed him far in the dis- 
tance, at the end of the valley, the head game- 
keeper’s lodge. 

‘*T am returning home to my father’s house,” sks 
said; “ the keeper’s—William Fuster, whom perhaps 
you know, sir.” 

‘* What, are you the daughter of honest William 
Foster? Know him? I should rather think I did, 
and I am proud to know him as a brave, kind-heart- 
ed man. And 80 you’re the little May he spoke to 
me about, when I undertook his case at the county 
assizes?”” 

“Yessir. I’ve just returned from town—it’s mar- 
ket day, sir—and I’m going home.” 

‘* What a pretty bouquet you have there of wild 
strawberry blossoms.” 

She took the bouquet from her waistband, and 
curtseyed as she handed it to him. 

“Tf you like it, sir, will you accept it?” 

Mathew Eden was softened. ‘ Yes,” he said, ‘I 
will accept it with great pleasure, and [ will accom- 
pany you home. I should like to see your father 
again. I remember him perfectly well. He must be 
getting old now.” ° 

** He’s about your age, sir,” said May, innocently; 
** between fifty and sixty.” 

This simple answer recalled our good friend to 
himself, and he walked on pensively. 

Of what was he thinking? Whoshallsay? But 
how often—how often has it happened that a good, 
kind-hearted and lonely man, who has endeavored 
and thinks he has fulfilled the duties of this lif, 
finds out in the end that he has neglected the great- 
est part of them all—the holiest and the most beauti- 
ful—that of love. And how sad it is when this 
thought comes to us too late in life. 

Before long, the counsellor and May had gained a 
winding in the valley, where the path is carried over 
a little wooden bridge, which leads to the game- 
keeper’s house. They saw from afar Will Foster, 
with his large felt hat, his clear eye, his brown cheek 
and his gray hair clustering round his temples, seat- 
ed upon the stone bench near his door, two fine setter 
dogs stretched at his feet, and the.tall vine behind 
him that reached to the summit of the gable ends. 

Night was slowly creeping on from the heights be- 
yond, and the sinking sun spread his purple fringes 
over the tall fir trees of Fernleigh Wood. 

The old gamekeeper, whose eyes were as piercing 
as those of an eagle, recognized from a distance Coun- 
sellor Eden and his daughter,and hasted to meet them. 

** How d’ye do, sir?” he said, in a frank and cor- 
dial way. ‘“‘ What happy circumstance has given me 
the honor of a visit from you?” 

“Foster, my good friend,” answered the old law- 
yer, “I have missed my way, and find myself some- 
what lost in the wood. Dv you happen to have a 
small corner vacant at your table,and a bed at the 
disposition of your friends?” 

**T should rather think so!’’ cried the gamekeeper. 
‘If we had but one bed in the house, would not it 
be at the service of the best and most honored cf our 
English lawyers? Why, sir, I look upon it quite as 
an honor to see you under my humble roof.” 

And without further parley he mounted the six 
steps of the stairs. 

“Wife, wife!” cried he, ‘‘just ran down to the 
cellar. Here’s Mr. Mathew Eden the counsellor 
going to stup with us all night!” 

And then a little old woman with a face as deeply 
lined as a vine leaf, but still fresh and smiling, ap- 
peared on the threshold to disappear as quickly, 
murmuring: 

‘Goodness me! Is it possible!—Mr. Mathew Eden 
the counsellor!” And she vanished down the stairs 
to the cellar. 

* Bat, my good people,” said the old lawyer,§** you 
are really spoiling me with such a reception. Indeed, 
I hardly dared to hope—” 

To which the gamekeeper replied, as he dusted a 
chair for his guest: 

“Ah sir! you may forget the good you have done 
to others, but we never can.” 

And all the time they were talking little May was 
emptying her market basket, and placing its contents 
in order upon the table, looking quite proud of 
having brought such a distinguished visitor to the 
house, while the -counsellor watched her pretty pro- 
file, feeling that same emotion he had already ex- 
perienced when an inner voice whispered to him that 
he had left one duty unfalfilled; and his poor old 
heart moved softly in his bosom, seeming to say to 
him, *“* Love, Mathew! Love and be loved!” 





And so the counsellor passed the evening at the 
gamekeeper’s house, f rgetting all about his promises 
to the anxious Betty concerning his return at seven 
o’clock—oblivious in short ofall his old habits uf or- 
der and submission. 

Figure to yourselves the old oak-panelled room, 
the roof crossed with hage beams, the windows open- 
ing upon the silent valley. The round table in the 
middle, covered with a snowy cloth; the oil lamp on 
the table throwing a scfiened light on the sedate 
faces of the counsellor and the old gamekeeper, the 
sweet fwce of May, so rosy and so smiling; and the 
queer little wrinkled face « f Dame Foster, surround- 
ed by the muslin frillscf her cap. Figure to your- 
selves the large soup tureen, with its fat paunch 
covered with sprigs of flowers, from whence issues a 
savory odor of stewed rabbit and onions, the plate 
of trout garnished with parsley, and the fresbly- 
gathered strawberries, with a small jug of cream 
beside them. And, lastly, figure to yourselves the 
worthy counsellor himself, handing the strawberries 
and the cream to the young girl, who casts her eyes 
down astonished and confased at the courtly compli- 
ments and the kind words of the old gentleman. 

The honest gamekeeper looks quite proud at these 
praises of his little wench, and Dame Foster says, 
apoiogetically, ‘“O sir, you are too good! You don’t 
know how much anxiety that little one gives us. 
She is so quick-tempered and so obstinate when she 
has set her heart upon anything. Dear, dear, as ob- 
stinate as a little pig; and now you are going to 
spoil her with so many pretty words.” 

To which Mathew gravely answered : 

*‘ Dame Foster, you possess a treasure. Miss May 
merits all the commendations I have expressed.”’ 

‘And then the delighted father, raising his glass, 
cried out: A 

‘“Here’s to the health and long lifs of our kind 
and respected counsellor.’’ 

And then they all filled their glasses. 

Figure to yourself, also, the ancient clock standing 
rigidly upright in its oaken case, and, with a voice 
hoarse with age, chanting the hours, like some 
brown-frocked friar; the hounds prowling about 
under the table, snapping at the bones, and throw- 
ing their quaint shadowson the floor. And without, 
the solemn silence of the wood, broken at intervals 
by the chirping of the grasshopper, and the vague 
murmuring of the river. 

What happiness, to live here with a young and 
pretty companion—sure of one’s daily bread, leading 
a calm, tranquil existence—obeying the slightest 
wish of the bright and gentle creature beside you, a 
companion capricious at times perhaps, and thought- 
less, but always smiling and light-hearted, a few 
steps from the river, where angling could be carried 
on ad libitum under the shadow of the old trees, 
where father-in-law Foster sports with his dogs and 
his gun wakes the echoes around. What a happi- 
ness! What a life! : 

Such was Mathew Eden’s dream. At last hearing 
eleven o’clock strike, and feeling the chill cf the 
night air, he rose. How young he felt. How light- 
hearted, with what ardor, who would have kissed 
the little dimpled band of May. Butno! He must 
not hope for that privilege yet! A little later, perhaps. 

“Come, come, my good Foster!’ he said. “I 
think it’s time to break up. Good-night, and thanks, 
a thousand thanks for your hospitality.” 

“At what time shall I awake you, sir?” asked 
Dame Foster. ’ 

“Ol” said he, ylancing at May, “‘ we are early 
risers. I’m not so old but I can get up at five 
o’clock.” 

“That’s like me, sir!” cried the gamekeeper. ‘I 
always rise with the lark, but I find it very fatiguing 
allthe same. Ah! we’re,not as young as we were, 
sir; not as young as we were.” 

‘* Bah!” said the counsellor, hastily, ‘‘ I’ve never 
feit any of the infirmities of age yet, my friend, in 
fact 1 have never felt better in my life, or lighter- 
hearted.” 

And away he went, mounting the staircase two 
steps at a time. Ard truly, the old lawyer hardly 
seemed to have passed his twentieth year; but, alas! 
his twenty years only lasted for about a quarter of 
an hour, and once sunk luxuriantly in the feather 
bed, with the counterpane pulled right up to his 
nose, and a silk pocket-handkerchief tied round his 
head, he caught himself murmuring wearily : 

** Sleep, Mathew, my old friend, sleep—you’re very 
tired, and require a long rest.” 

And he composed himself to sleep, when opening 
his eyes again, and thinking of May, he would check 
himself as follows: 

“No, Iam not tired; I may be old in years, but I 
am young in heart. Only I’m tired of poring over 
dusty books, and dry laws, instead of following the 
grander laws of nature! Yes, I will love and be 
loved.” 

And so at last the worthy lawyer fell into a pro- 
found sleep, and never woke again until nine o’clock 
next morning. He was awakened, in fact, by the 
gamekeeper himself, who, returning from his 
morning duties cf inspecting the wood and trees that 
required cutting and felling, the nets in the river, 
and the snares in the coverts, felt uneasy at not 
seeing him, and entering his room, wished him good 
day as he opened the lattice-window, and let in the 
morning air. Then seeing the sun high in the 
heavens, and the birds singing in the branches, our 
old friend, a little ashamed of his boasting of the 
night before, rose up quickly, excasing himself, by 
the plea of the fatigue of the previous day’s fishing, 
and the lateness of the supper. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 } 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHEN WEARY. 


eee 
BY HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


O, not amid the world's great throng, 

Ev'n though each echo be a song, 
My soul could scarcely rest; 

Rather when weary, give to me 

A quiet hour beside the sea, 

There, listing to its symphony, 
Content should fill my breast. 


And let no voice awake the spell 

When the dark gea her tale would tell, 
Naught save the song of birds, 

And let the winds, and let the flowers, 

And the soft tinkle of the showers, 

Make joyous all the blissful hours 
With their unuttered words. 


And o'er my head I'd have the stars 

Gleam tright betwixt soft azure bars, 
While fleecy clouds should lie 

In proud battalions, like a field 

Of warriors armed with sword and shield, 

Whose slain are all from sight concealed, 
The combat long passed by. 


O, not amid the fret and strife 
Of the bivouac ye term as life, 

My weary soul could rest; 
But where no venturous foot hath trod 
Save Nature's own and Nature's God, 
Where only they do have abode, 

Could I be truly blest. 


CONSCIENCE MONEY. 





BY J. SAUNDERS, AUTHOR OF “THE CALVINIST’S 
DAUGHTER,” ETC. 


I. 


** WILLIAM BRADLEY, you have been found guilty 
by the jury of the murder of John Mellish, and I am 
bound to say I concur in their verdict. It has been 
clearly proved that you were iu debt to him as your 
landlord; that this had led to angry words between 
you; that you were near the unhappy gentleman at 
the time he was so barbarously murdered; that the 
instrument of his destruction, the hammer, found 
close by, was yours; that your whole attitude and 
behaviour at the time of the discovery betokened con- 
scious guilt. The jury then have rightly discharged 
their duty; I must now do mine. 

‘* The sentence I have to pass upon you is that you 
be taken back to the prison whence you came, and 
thence to the place of execution, and there be hang- 
ed by the neck until you are dead; and that your 
body when dead be taken down, and buried in the 
precincts of the prison where you were last confined 
before this sentence of execution was passed upon 
you; and may the Lord have mercy on your soul!” 

The prisoner, with his hands stretched toward the 
judge, strove to speak. 

**1—my lord—” but the organs of speech seemed 
paralyzed. 

A heart-rending shriek ran through the court— 
there was a low murmur, a sense of halt-suppressed 
agitation and tumult; amid which two officials 
moved forward, and led the prisoner away in a 
stupor. 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards a benevo- 
lent young lawyer put into a cab, and paid the fares 
of, Eliza Bradley, the condemned man’s wife, Will 
Bradley, his son, and three children over ten years. 

**Do you think she is fit to go?” he asked, looking 
at the woman, as she sat rigid and white as death. 

“TI think so, sir,” answered Will Bradley; “I 
think we’ll be better at home.” 

That home was the very house, the rent of which 
had given rise to the fatal quarrel between Bradley 
and Mellisi; and facing it, was the very brickfield 
wherein the landlord had been found murdered. But 
at such a time home was home to them, even under 
these circumstances. All the street (which was not 
far from the Old Bailey) knew how they returned, 
and came out to stare at them. Even that fact, how- 
ever, 80 hardened are the poor and wretched—even 
that fact did not destroy the intense relief and com- 
fort with which, when the stairs were mounted, and 
a door unlocked and opened upon three little prison- 
ers, they all clung together and wept aloud, making 
for some minutes a motionless family sculpture- 
piece of misery’s own grouping. 

Mrs. Bradley, a pale, black-eyed, and still comely 
woman, had sank on her knees just inside the thres- 
hold, clasping two little dirty children with one arm, 
while the other hand clutched Will’s, and her head 
was thrown back against him as he stood behind her, 
the youngest child in his arms, and a brother and 
sister clinging and weeping at either side of him. 
The next in age, to Will, a great boy of fourteen, lay 
prostrate with his face in his mother’s skirt. 

Will himself, a sturdy young fellow of twenty, in 
bricklayer’s clothes, was the only upright and calm 
figure in the group. He was the first to break it up, 
to prepare and make them take less bitter food than 
their own tears and sobs—and in less than an hour 
he had seen his mother in bed, almost calm, with 
her sleeping children in herarms. After this he sat 
with his brothers—the two great boys—by the fire, 
comforting them by an occasional kind word of the 
very simplest philosophy, and himself with his pipe, 
till far on into the night. 

At last he made them go to their bed, which was 
in the same room where he was sitting; but as they 
still continued to break out now and then with fresh 
bursts of grief, Will judged it best to stop his sooth- 
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ing words and try a tonic in the form of a sound 
scolding. He did so, and told Harry to kick Ned 
every time he made “ that howling,” and gave Ned 
permission to do the same kindness to Harry. 

In a little while they fell asleep, and Will was left 


were those thoughts after such a day—before such a 
prospect? They were such thoughts as made him 
envy all the sorrow-stricken ones about him; they 
were more bitter than his mother’s grief, they were 
more helpless than the babes that slept beside ber. 
In every other breast than Will’s the burden of sor- 
row was simply—* Father is to die—father is inno- 
cent, yet must die.” 

In Will’s heart rang the bitter burthen, “ /s father 
innocent ?” for the evidence against him had been so 
simple and so strong, and Will knew certain things 
which, had they been known in court, had made it 
stronger still. Mellish was, in Will’s opinion, a 
brute, who almost deserved the treatment he had 
met with. Will could not bave turned from his 
father if ina downright quarrel he had caused this 
man’s death, but his father had declared himself in- 
nocent; all his family believed him—all but Will, 
and his father alone guesyed his doubt, and refused 
to see him even after his sentence. This was Will’s 
bitterness. This was what he had to sit and think 
of when he had comforted all the rest, and lulled 
them to sleep. 

When Harry said his prayers, Will had heard him 
add the words, ‘“‘O Lord, don’t let ’°em hang him! 
You haven’t seen a hanging, and J have. I know 
what it is. Odon’t let °em hang him!” 

But Will’s last words before he slept that night 
were simply, “Is he innocent? Thou knowest. 
Let me know!” 

The next morning, when all the pale faces were 
gathered by Will round the little breakfast-table, 
on which was not sufficient food to remove the look 
of hunger out of any of them, there was a knock at 
the door. 

* Come in!” said Will. 

A woman—a lodger from the ground floor—came 
in with a letter. 

“Don’t be flustered, Mrs. Bradley, it’s for you— 
don’t be put out now; when the worst has come to 
the worst, you know it’s no use expecting nothing.” 

“Thank you. That’ll do,” said Will, taking it 
from her, and putting it in his mother’s trembling 
hands. 

Mrs. Bradley tore it open, and drew from the en- 
velop a sheet of paper, which, on being unfolded, 
revealed another enclosure. 

‘Why, it’s a bank-note, Will!” she said, holding 
itup. ‘“ Whatis it? Is it enough to help him with 
—see, see!” + 
Will took it. 

‘¢ It’s a five-pound note,” he said, quietly. 

** Whoever from, Will?” 

He examined the envelop and blank paper. 

** Nota word; not a trace of who it’s come from.”’ 
* But it’s for me, Will—it’s Mrs. William Bradley 
plain enough; isn’t it?” 

** Yes.” 

“ Then,” said the poor mother, hugging the thin 
form nearest toher, ‘ God bless whoever sent it, to 
keep these worse than orphans from starving!’’ 

Will sat quite still for several minutes, turning the 


‘| note over in his hands. 


Mrs. Bradley looked at him wistfully. 

‘I know what you’re thinking of, lad,” she said, 
presently. ‘* You’re wishing it was enough to help 
him. O, surely, lad, whoever was good enough to 
send that, if they knew all, if they only knew all, 
would do more—would do something that should 
help him, that should do the lawing for him that any 
other man that could afford it would have.” 

‘*Mother!” exclaimed Will, suddenly rising from 
his chair, ‘‘what if I do? It’s our last hope—what 
if I do?” 

‘“‘ What if you do what, Will?” asked poor Mrs. 
Bradley, impatiently. 

‘Take half this to find outthe sender, and show 
him how it all is, how we can’t get any more lawing 
for father for want of money?” 

Mrs. Bradley got up, and putting her arm round 
Will’s broad shoulders, pressed the note into his 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Just leave us enough to keep from 
starving, and use the rest for him, Will—though it 
be wasted, it will comfort us to think of having done 
it for him.’’ 

*« I'll go first to Leasem’s, and see what he says— 
if I don’t come back, mother, you’!l know the money 
is left there for you, and that I have found how to 
begin about this search.” 

Will took leave of them al! and went out into the 
hated street opposite the hated field. There was 
a@ strange, suppressed excitement in his step, and 
in hia very breathing. He had got a wild, half- 
stupefying hope, which he had not hinted a word of 
—would not for worlds hint a word of—to those at 
home. This five-pound note. What did it mean? 
Was it possible, was it in any way possible it could 
be conscience money ! 


II. 
MR. LEASEM, Will’s employer, was a speculative 
builder in a small way, living in the Old Kent Road 
—a man who had but just risen from the ranks, and 
had not yet discovered the necessity of drawing the 
usual hard-and-fast social line between master and 
man. He welcomed his young workman with grave 





to himself, his pipe, and his own thoughts. What | 


a pipe, and then waited without seeming to wait, to 
learn what had brought him there. 

Will stared blankly at the opposite wall, and 
drank, or rather tried to drink; then smoked on 
spasmodically, as if lost in a perplexing thought. At 
last he took out the letter from his breast pocket, and 
said, ‘* Will you look at that, guv’nor?” 

Mr. Leasem did look, first at the envelop, then at 
the enclosure, and then at Will, and then handed 
both back. 

“It’s akindly thing, Will, aint it?” 

“ Tt looks so.” 

‘* Have you any guess as to who it might be?” 

“No. I wish I had.” 

“ Why?” 

“Tcan’t say. But I do. Guv’nor, I’m going to 
ask two queer things.” 

“What are they, Will?” * 

“Will you give me suvreigns for this, and let me 
keep it all the same for a few days?’’ 

“That is one queer thing, certainly. What’s the 
other? Perhaps your two queer things may explain 
one another.” 

“Well, it’s this. Suppose—I only say suppose,” 
and the lad’s lips whitened as if with loathing for 
the word, ‘‘my father to be innocent, and the man 
who sent this knows it, mightn’t there come out of 
it all something worth my while to see to?” 

With hand on knees, bending head, and sidelong 
glance, Will Bradley waited for an answer, as if Mr. 
Leasem’s reply involved cither new hope or a second 
sentence of death. 

Mr. Leasem was s'ruck by the idea; but fearing to 
encourage delusions at eo critical a time, replied: 

‘Hardly, lad! hardly. If you’d take my advice, 
you’d content yourself now with comforting them at 
home.” 

Will struck his heavy fist on the table, and said, 
with a hard, thickening voice, ‘*‘ Guv’nor, I didn’t 

come here forthat. I want help—not preachin’.” 

He rose and put on his cap, when Mr. Leasem 
placed his hand ov his shoulder, ‘* Will, you are a 
lad to be trusted. You shall have the sovereigns.” 

He put his hand into his trousers pocket, brought 
forth a handful of money, gold, silver, and copper all 
jumbled together, and counted from his capacious 
palm the five pieces. 

‘““The note, Will, is now mine. We understand 
that—I lend it to you.” 

“All right, guv’nor, and thank you kindly. If 
I’m missing a few days—” 

*¢ Your place shall be kept. And now, Will, if you 
are dead set to try this affair, I’ll tell you what to 
do. Go to the man whose address I am writing down, 
tell him you’ve got little or no money to spend, but 
say I sent you to ask his opinion.” 

‘*Ts he one of them-detectives?” 

Yes, but a decent fellow for all that; I helped 
him once.” J 

Will took the paper, pored over it for full half a 
minute, shook hands with his master, and went 
away. 


Ill, 


TnE detective loiged in acouple of rooms, in a 
by-court not far trom the Strand, one of them being 
occupied by the great man himself, while the other 
served for a waiting-room. They were both sufil- 
ciently dark, not to say dirty, to accord with the 
mysterious mental atmosphere that seemed to hang 
about them. He had to wait with three other per- 
sons, while some visitor was closeted within. 

There was a miserable-looking, aged man, seeking 
a divorce from his wife; an elegant, sprightly little 
woman seeking a divorce from her husband; and 
there was a knowing, shabby, vulgar-looking rufiian, 
who might bea detective out of work, and was cer- 
tainly very hard up. This man made an effort to 
draw Will into talk, thinking perhaps to do a bit of 
sly business, but relapsed into silence under Will’s 
stare and stern monosyllables. The others looked 
preoccupied with their own affairs, but still found 
time to wonder who the young workman was, and 
what he wanted. Will’s only thought about them 
was that they, like all the world, might be thinking 
he was the son of a felon under sentence of death. 
But he neither bent his head ner covered his face, 
but stared doggedly at the door, through which he 
wanted to pass. 

When admitted he found a thin, sharp, angry- 
faced man, with an impatient twang in the tones of 
his voice, which contrasted oddly with the artificial 
calmness and suavity he affected. Measuring Will 
with his eye, as he approached bis table, there was a 
flickering expression across his face that seemed to 
say, ‘‘ Nothing to be got here.” 

Will told his name, and the detective knew his 
man, and guessed his miesion. 

“Before you go ary further, my poor fellow,” said 
he, “I may as well tell you, if it’s about your father 
it is hopeless.” 

Will stared at him so long and earnestly that the 
detective’s eye quailed, and then his face smiled as if 
conscious of the ridiculousness of the thing, with 
such an innocent. 

“You know Leasem—Mr. Leasem?” 

* Old Kent Road?” 

“Yes. He sent metoask your opinion. Please 
to look at that letter.” 





to offer to undortake the case without payment. 
But putting aside that folly, he went to the window 
with the letter, and there studied the envelop, tbe 
bit of paper, and the bank-note scrutinizingly for 
some time in silence. 

“The job’s well done!’ he sald, at last. ‘ Not a 
reliable vestige of any kind left to track by. Paper 
of the commonest kind, no water mark; envelop 
ditto, and no tradesman’s name; handwriting evi- 
dently disguised.” 

* Disguised—sure?” cried Will, eagerly, as though 
that one fact removed his every doubt, and gave 
overwhelming support to all his beliefs. 

* Quite sure. The disguise is the weakest, the 
only weak part of the fellow’s case—because it’s so 
plainly a disguise.” 

** Go on, please!’”’ urged Will, feeling already the 
force of the incoming flood of light, and his eyes 
dilating as they gazed on the very peculiar fount. 

“There’s a post-mark, it is trne—Birmingham— 
which is, therefore, the one place where you may be 
sure not to find him. Somebody has taken it there 
for him, and there posted it; or, if he’s very cau- 
tious, he may bimself have gone secretly and har- 
risdly to do the job, and got back in time, say be- 
tween night and morning, not to be missed from his 
employment.” 

Seeing how groedily Will sucked all this in, the 
detective felt the unconscious flattery of his skill, and 
went on. 

“A bank-note was just the only thing he conld 
send without personal contact; gold must have been 
registered, post-office order have a name and address ; 
stamps, five pounds’ worth, would attract attention 
in purchasing; a bank-note is popped into a letter, 
and nobody the wiser. 

** Of course, there’s the number aud date, but all 
he had to do was to ask for a note in exchange for 
sovereigns of some small tradesman who had more 
notes of the same value, and wasn’t used to take 
record of particulars. To ensure that, he’d proba- 
bly go again, plead anxiety about the fate of his 
letter, and ask forthe number. If he couldn’t get 
it, he knew all was right, the communication effect- 
ually broken; and if he did get it, he’d go somewhere 
else, reexchange his note into sovereigns, and again 
try the same game till the job was accomplished.” 

Poor Will’s face grew more and more blank as he 
saw knocked away one after another the props on 
which he had been erecting his edifice of hope. 

‘* [must try something, mister,” he said. 

‘*Right. Try then to trace the note backwards, 
and go to the bank of England to begin with. That’s 
one chance. The other is to go to Birmingham, and 
trust to your luck. Accident and pluck often suc- 
ceed when no other combination can. Let me know 
how you get on. I may help you at the last mo- 
ment, if you really do discover anything worth 
while.” 

Thus ended the interview, and poor Will, as he 
afterwards told his friends, departed with his purse 
half a guinea lighter, and his heart pounds heavier. 





Iv. 


IF truth, whether of word or action, is always in 
harmony with itself through all its parts, untrath 
of word or deed, however skilitully devieed, exhibits 
invariably the opposite characteristic. The falsity 
may be a Hercules in proportion and strength, but 
then there is the ever vulnerable heel. So it proved. 

Poor Will, after racking his brains till he felt they 

wouldn’t much longer be of any use to him, in the 
vain effort to discover a recent owner of the bank- 
note, or any trace of the sender at Birmingham, re- 
turned to London with only a few shillings in his 
pockéts, ill, worn out with fatigue and depression, 
and asking himself how he was to face his mother, 
and confess his utter and dreadful fuilure. 
The poor fellow yearned for # bit of comfort, and 
resdlved, before going home, to go to the only place 
and person that were likely to be able to give him 
any. The place was a gloomy-looking house at 
Clapham—the person a hard-worked general servant 
whose one solitary, quiet, and much abused * fol- 
lower ” was Will Bradley. 

She was the daughter of a man named Lynch, 
who had lived in the same street as the Bradleys for 
many years, and whose struggle for bread had been 
harder even than their own. Six months before 
Bradley’s arrest, Lynch had been obliged to accept a 
situation at a distance too great for him to think of 
taking his family with him. He had therefore left 
them ; and altbough he sent them every farthing but 


on'y enough to keepthem. Like the Bradleys, they 
let the rent grow and grow, till their landlord, seeing 
it was absurd to expect ever to receive his money, 
turned them trom the rooms, and seized and sold ali 
their small possessions. They had gone into the 
workhouse, and thus poor Will Bradley’s beloved 
was by no means so much a stranger to trouble as to 
be unable to sympathize with him. 

In spite of this, however, Will had no sooner de- 
scended the area steps and rang the bell of the area 
door, than his already weary and sad heart began to 


his feet seemed to shake with a new and sickening 


was over, and his father had been shut up in the con- 
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cordiality, and a silence, at once kindly and expres- | the former saw every thing but that. The profes- | cerning the murderer’s son. He heard her light step | 
sive of sympathy with his dreadful position—made | sional instinct was in arms in a moment, and he, 


him sit down, poured out a glass of ale, handed him | 


letter affected the detective and Will’s waster. The | 
latter had seen nothing but an act of kindness in it, | 


seemed almost about to be so absurd and quixotic as | 


demned cell. Will thought of the newspepers, the 


talk above stairs that Jenny would hear, the com- | 


mands that had most likely been laid upon her con- 


in the passage—she opened the door—she stood be- 
tore him, 


what he required for his own bare sustenance, it was” 


beat—to thump so that the very stone steps under | 


alarm, He had never seen Jenny Lynch since all | 
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Jenny was very pretty—she was what the Scotch 
would call a ‘ bonnie lass,” with fair hair, and a sun- 
shiny face, and quick impulsive glances and gestures. 
Her own class called her bright, her betters called 
her pert; perhaps she was both. At all events she 
had been not a little imperious and capricious in her 
treatment of poor Will, who, since he knew her, had 
acquired a curious habit of putting his hand pro- 
tectingly to the side of his face whenever a woman 
spoke angrily to him. 

As the two looked at each other, Will noticed with 
a sinking heart that Jenny turned pale instead of 
red, and that her hand trembled as it held the door. 

“Jenny,’’ said Will, with a ghastly attempt at a 
smile. 

Then Jenny drew back, and gave her head a little 
Will 
interpreted it as ‘‘Come in, and don’t let ’em hear 
you talking there; it’s as much as my place is 
worth.” 

Yes, she looked very pale, and very unlike herself, 


,and Will, whose hope was like a handful of dry 


sand, which the tighter he grasped it the faster it 
ran out, felt the last grains trickling away like so 
much life-blood. He crawled in at her bidding, and 
sat down on the bench, waiting for her first words, 
almost as he had waited for the words following the 
official’s question of, ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, what 
is your verdict?” 

Jenny shut the door very carefully, then went to 
the end of the passage and shut another door at the 
foot of the stairs. 

“O, how mortal ashamed she is of me!” thought 
Will, 

She came back with slow and hesitating steps. 

“ Now for it,” he thought; and with a despairing 
attempt to meet and break a little the blow he felt 
coming, he stammered out—‘‘ Jenny—I—I didn’t 
ought to ha’ come here.” 

Then the storm burst, and Will bowed his head 
and bore it pretty well. After all, it was nothing 
more dreadful than a heartier, stronger squeeze than 
he thought the slim arm capable of giving, a shower 
of warm tears on his face, and a voice sobbing over 
him, “ Bless him! bless him! Poor old chap, what 
he’s bore since I see him! O Will, Will, I’ve most 
broke my heart about you!” 

When they were what Jenny called “ quieted down 
a bit,” Will told her all about the five-pound note, 
and his useless journey. 

* Will, dear, you can do no more—though if ever 
there was conscience money, that’s conscience 
money, but you can do nothing more.” 

“That’s the worst of it,” said Will. “If I could, 
Icould bear things so much better. Butto sit down, 
and reckon the hours and days before he will be—” 

To divert his thoughts, Jenny took a letter from 
her pocket, and slid it into his horny hand, dividing 
with her touch theiron-linked fingers, which seemed 
bent on self. torture. 

“Tt’s from father, Will. Such a kind letter, and 
sending me for mother twenty-five shillings in 
stamps, that she may leave the workhouse, and say- 
inghe will send ten shillings every week till he can 
come himself, or else he can have them down there.” 

“I’m glad to hear that, Jenny,” said Will, and 
then his eyes fell on the letter she had put into his 
hands. There came a sudden light into them as he 
looked, and eagerly examine‘ it all over. 

The letter was of the most commonplace charac- 
ter, so far as regarded its appearance to ordinary 
eyes, but not soto Will's. He seemed almost in a 
tremble, as he hurriedly and vainly ransacked his 
pockets, and said below his breath, ‘‘ My God, have 
I lost it?” ; 

But no, theletter he sought was there, and had 
been missed merely through his impatience and 
agitation. He brought it forth, and compared it in 
silence with the one Jenny had just put into his 
hands. The envelops were exactly alike, but that 
was only very negative kind of evidence. What 
moved him was that he saw in both that peculiar 
flourish over the t’s which had first attracted his 
eye on his mother’s letter, and suggested the thought 
he had seen it before. Here it was again, and ex- 
actly where he had feared cr hoped to find it. 

Remembering that Jenny was watching, he ceased 
to look at the letter, and stared before him with eyes 
tbat rolled portentously under their new burden, till 
Jenny spoke, “* Why, Will, what’s the matter? You 
don’t suppose those two letters have anything to do 
with one another, do you?” 

Will laughed, as he said, “ I did; but look at the 
handwritings. Not a bit alike, are they?” And 
again he laughed. 

“No. Give me my letter.” 

‘¢ Have you taken out the stamps?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘* Where does he write from?” 

iid Leeds.” 

“And he tells you inside how to find him?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘¢ Well, I must be going. One kiss, Jenny.” 

Drawing her with a strong grasp into his arms, he 
held her in a passionate embrace, kissed her, all 
trembling and pale, and full of wonder as she was, 
then put her away, and stepped out into the road, 
through the area door, without another word, heed- 
less of the voice that called after him, ‘‘ Will! Will! 
my letter! my letter!” 


Vv. 


To the great surprise of Mr. Leasem, and to the 
somewhat more than surprise of Mrs. Leasem, their 
bedroom door opened one morning, before they had 





risen, and in stalked Will Bradley; looking so bag- 
gard, unwashed, and disorderly, that they wondered 
if he had ever been in bed since he parted with his 
master four days before. He had come to beg that 
another sovereign might be trusted to him. Mr. | 
Leasem generously gave it, and was himself nct a 
little excited by the hints which Will let fall. 

It was yet very early, not seven o’clock, when he 
started off to walk to the railway station, when a 
sudden faintness warned him of a novel danger— he 
might be too ill, or too weak forthe job in hand. So 
thinking, he did two acts, so absurdly extravagant 
for him, that he often thought about them after- 
wards. He took a cab to the station, and there sat 
down in the refreshment-room t» breakfast, and ate 
heartily, for the first time for many a week. He 
seemed, too, to forget everything but the great 
comfort of the meal, only that he once took out the 
letters, put them side by side, and put them back 
again. 

The moment the doors of the carriage were opened, 
he planted himself in a corner of cone of them, out of 
which he never move‘l, except whon compelled by 
incidents of the journey, till he reached Leeds. He 
seemed to casual ob:ervers to b> asleep the whole 
way; but when any one had occasion to touch him, 
or to speak to him, there was a something in the face 
and eyes so alert, sinister and strange, mingled with 
shy awkwardness and immobility natural to him as 
@ workman among strangers, that quite dispelled ail 
notion of mental rest, or bodily s!umber. He did 
volunteer tospeak once. It was when two men came 
into the same carriage, and began talking about 
Leeds. He watched them till their talk ceased, then 
said to the nearest, ‘How fur now, mate, to 
Leeds?” 

‘It’s the next station. 
minutes.” 

Will drew himself up, rigidly, stared out of the car- 
riage window, and again relapsed into the corner, 
his cap drawn down over his eyes, till the train stop- 
ped. He spoke to no one on leaving the station, but 
gazed up at the names of the streets and courts, as 
if seeking some particular one street or court, but 
feeling an instinctive dislike to mention the place of 
bis destination. The peculiarity of his manner—in- 
fluenced as it was by his absence of mind on all but 
one subject, attracted the attention of a policeman as 
he paced over the bridge, going in the direction of 
Hunslet Lane. 

** Looking for 
the public peace. 

Willstared at him andthe uniform, and replied, 
gruffly, * I’m a stranger in these parts, and am just 
looking about me,” and passed on. A minute or two 
afterwards, he saw the policeman gtanding in the 
same place, following him inquisitively with his eye. 
Wil! turned down a street, as if to evade him. 

Failing now to find unaided that which he sought, 
he began to study the faces of people as they passed, 
and stopped a woman and began to speak to her; 
when to her surprise his words became inaudible, 
and died away, and his face, turned in another direc- 
tion, became livid, and she saw him walk hurriedly 
on, forgetting her altogether. The very man Will 
sought was there before him, not twenty yards off! 

Did he know who followed? It was evident Will’s 
first anxiety was to be clear about that, for he be- 
gan to cover himself as much as possible, walking 
behind others; by crossing, sbeltered by a cart, to 
the opposite side of the street; and by stopping sud- 
denly, as if engrossed in the attractions of a shop 


We shall be there in ten 
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d the guardian of 


window, when he saw his man stop at the corner of | 


a street, in hesitation, and then return toward Will, 
whose heart began to beat wildly. 

The man returned to the very shop, a stationer’s, 
where Will stood on the threshold. He entered, 
brushing Will’s clothes as he passed, to buy a news- 
paper. Will stared hard into the side-window at a 
print, but moved as far into the doorway as hecould, 
to listen the while. 

‘Fresh particulars,” said the shopman, ‘‘ about 
the murderer Bradley.” 

There wasa pause. Then a voice well known to 
Will answered, in a low stifled tone, ‘* Is that in this 
paper?” 

Ty Yes.”’ 

The man laid down his money, and went out. 
Whether in so doing he caught a half-glimpse of 
‘‘ Will,” or that he merely noticed his listening at- 
titude, while his own thoughts were peculiarly sus- 
ceptible and active, it might be difficult for the keen- 
est bystander to decide; but he tried in a furtive 
kind of way to get a look at Will’s countenance in 
passing, which Will took care to prevent, and the 
man passed on, slowly reading his paper. 

Will did not dare to move till he saw the corner 
reached, round which the man went slower than ever; 
but the instant he disappeared, Will moved rapidly 
after him, but paused just at the corner for some 
passing shelter, to avoid the risk of exposing him- 
self to the man who might be standing there close by. 

When Will did venture to look, the man was 
nearly a hundred yards down the street, and rur- 
ning at full speed towards an opening on the left, 
into which he plunged. What shouldWil!l do? It 
was a desperate decision, but he did decide not to 
follow, but to run round the other way, not trusting 
to the chance that the alley might be that which we 
call a cul-de-sac, or place of ‘*no thoroughfare.” He 
was right, and just in time to see the fugitive emerge 
from the other end of the long winding court, turn 
and enter the second house, and with such haste that 
he did not even look behind. 

Will had tod much good sens: to follow at once. 





Keeping out of sight of the window, but never for 


one single moment taking his eyes from the door, he 
waited till it was quite dark, avoiding observation as 
well as he could. Then a girl came forth from the 
house and left ths door open, at least, so Will sup- 
posed. Sbould he now venture? While he hesi- 
tated minutes passed; and he began to fear the man 
would come out under the veil of darkness,and be lost 
to him forever! The girl soon returned carrying some 
candles in her hand. Will decided to go to her. 

“Do you know, my little lass, one Thomas 
Lynch?” 

“O yes, he lives in our house.” 

** Sure now!” 

“O yes; these candles is for him. 
deal.” 

“ T’m an old acquaintance, I want to surprise him. 
So you shall just show me his room. That'll be cap- 
ital fan, wont it?” 

The girl laughed. 

“ Has he got adight?” 

‘* No, bis last bit’s burnt out. He’s very poor.” 

Will looked at the girl, and laughed in answer to 
her laugh, as they entered the house together—she 
going on tiptoe, and prepared, childlike, for the full- 
est enjoyment of the ‘‘ surprise.” 

‘*When you have shown me the door, run down 
and light a candle, ready, and at the right time I’ll 
call you.” ‘ 

*O yes, that will be so nice!” ~ 

Will followed the girl stealthily along the narrow 
passage, and up the narrow stairs; then stopped, 
listening to the girl’s tap, and tothe reply, ‘Is it 
you, Molly? Come in.” 

“Yes, Mr. Lynch,” said the girl, opening the door. 
* T'll get alight.” Then she slid past the stranger, 
while he drew up against the wall to give her room. 

No longer disguising his step, Will walked into the 
room, which was not utterly dark, for the light from 
a row of workshop windows, tbat overlooked it, cast 
a faint radiance, that revealed the dim outlines of the 
chamber, and the meagre furniture, but fell espe- 
cially on the form of aman, half bending over the 
table, supported by his hands, which rested upon it, 
his face towards the door as if he had started up in 
alarm and preparation. 

Will paused just within the threshold, and was 
therefore only very darkly visible. Neither spoke. 
Will turned, closed the door, and locked it. Before 
he had well nigh time to turn again, or understand 
what was intended, the man leaped forward, and 
threw himself with his whole weight, and all the 
energy of despair, upon the intruder, who was driven 
by the shock violently against the door, while the 
house shivered to its very foundations. Will struck 
out instinctively, and with such power and success, 
that the assailant was hurled back against the table, 
and seriously hurt by the sharp edge. 

‘* Thomas Lynch, this aint no good, you know.” . 

*¢ Will Bradley, is that you? On my soul, I didn’t 
know you.” 

‘Well, you donow. It may also enlighten your 
mind to be made aware that I have a revolver here, 
with four shots—every one on ’em capable o’ settling 
for once and all with a mean-spirited murderer like 
you!”’ 

For a brief space there was a terrible silence in the 
chamber. 

*¢ You must be mad, Will!” at last was gasped out. 

“That’s likely enough. ButI aint come to talk. 
My father’s lying in the condemned cell fora crime 
that you know very well you committed.” 

* How do you know that?”’ 

“Ask me how I know your conscience pricked you 
to rend my mother five pounds. Ask me how I 
know—but there, I’m soon done. I offer you, Thomas 
Lynch, your only chance of your neck. Confess be- 
fore witnesses, and they shan’t know in time to hin- 
der your getting away. If you wont confess, I’ll get 
the people up from below, tell them you are a mur- 
derer, and, trust me, I wont leave you till you are in 
the hands that’ll take precious care on you.” 

There was no answer. Will spoke again: 

“The girl has been frightened; but she’s coming 
up now. Choose!’’ 

What passed through Lynch’s mind in that awful 
moment, may be guessed. Projects of denial, wild 
hopes that Will, after all, knew notbing Aecisive— 
this one moment—then, the next, vivid hopes and 
equally vivid alarms that this was in truth a chance, 
and his only one, and that every moment’s delay 
endangered him more and more. He collapsed under 
the strain, and bursting into a wild passion of tears 
and sobs, and kneeling before Will, begged him to 
betriend him, and to hear the whole affair. 

“Goon,” said Will, still standing in that darknese 
of the chamber, and gazing down upon the miserable 
and abject suppliant. 

“TY came back to my wife and children to bring 
them good news. I found another man living in my 
place, every bit of my worldly gocds gone, my wife in 
the workhoase, one of my little ones dead. I sought 
him, the man that did this—John Mellish—intend- 
ing no more than to let him know my mind. I stung 
lim, and he struck at me, and passed on. There 
wasa moment of devilish temptation—I yielded to it, 
saw a hammer lying near me; that’s enough. Will, 
I confess my crime, and that your father’s as inno- 
cent as a new-born babe.” 

“And vet you’d ha’ let him be hanged? you mean- 
spirited hound!” 

* Will, I’ve done my best to get up pluck to tell 
the truth and save him, but couldn’t.” 

Will opened the door, and called. 

“ What are you going to do?” asked the criminal. 

The girl came with a light, looking like a spectre. 

‘* Who’s in the house?” demanded Will. 


He reads a 


*‘ Father and mother, and Uncle Ben,” sobbed she. 

“ Beg them to come up for a minute.” 

The girl ran down with the message, leaving the 
candle, 

“Tom Lynch, if I were you, I wouldn't let grass 
grow under my feet. Aint you going to write?” 

The murderer knelt down at the table, and with 
trembling hand wrote these words: 


“It was I, not William Bradley, who killed Mr. 
Mellish. He stripped me of our house and home, 
and when I tried to shame him, and get some com- 
pensation, he struck at me with the loaded stick he 
carried. Hardly knowing what I was about, I took 
up Will Bradley’s hammer and killed him. Nobody 
saw mecome or go. This is the truth. And may 
God and all men forgive me. Tuomas LyNcu.” 


When he had finished, and before he had risen 
from his knees, he turned to Will, and with hungry, 
bloodshot eyes, said, ‘‘ Read! Will it do?” 

Will read it slowly, once, twice, thrice. Then 
turning to the persons who had now come into the 
room, he said, in a voice as indifferent, as far as they 
were concerned, as if they were his own familiar 
friends, ‘‘ I want you all to witness that this man 
has written and signed this paper.” Then turning 
to the murderer, ‘“‘ Have you, or have you not?” 

“Thisis my writing,” said Lynch, not letting his 
eye see aught but the paper. 

“As you hope for salvation, do you say and swear 
it is icue?” demanded Will. 

“Ido.” 

** You are all witnesses to that?” 

Yes.” Yes.” Yes!” they said, as he looked 
successively at each. 

“ Please write your names down as witnesses,” 
continued Will. 

This was done in silence, broken only by the 
scratching of the pen. 

*‘ Thank you all, friends,” said Will, in a shaking 
voice, as be took the paper and laid it in the breast 
of his coat. ‘* You’ll know before long what it all 
means. Please leave me alone with him now.” 

‘* We’ve neither on us much time to waste, Lynch,” 
he said, when they were alone. ‘I’ve only this to 
say to you; you know that Jenny—that Jenny and 
me have kep’ company?” 

“Ah God, no!” moaned Lynch. 

- * Well, I’ve only this to say—which may ease your 
mind or not, according to your nature—your girl kep’ 
true to me when she thought me a murderer’s son, 
and now I want to tell you I’ll be true to her now she 
is—what she is—don’t shudder, I’m not going to 
name it. And more than that, I’ll never let none of 
yours starve by reason of you sending that bank- 
note, which has saved you from bringing another 
man’s blood on your head, and us, from the Lord 
knows what. Yes; you are cursing the note now, I 
see; but you will live to bless it, Tom Lynch—you 
will live to bless it. Now, make the mostof your 
time, and fly; to-night I shall be in London; to- 
morrow all will be known.” 

* * * * * 

Far away from the street and bricktield of bitter 
memory, the Bradleys, a month after Will’s return 
from Leeds, piled their Christmas fire, and hung up 
their Christmas berries. There was not only the 
huge red-whiskered, jovial-eyed, William Bradley 
senior added to their number since we last saw 
them returning from the trial—there was a pale, 
thin little woman, with eyes that seemed looking far, 
far past the thing they saw, following with their men- 
tal vision some object through dangers and through 
troubles, that kept her thoughts engrossed, spell- 
bound, and shut away from the laughter and cheer- 
ful sights around her. This was Lynch’s wife. 

There were mixed up with the dark little Brad- 
leys, five tair-haired, blue-eyed little girls, marvel- 
lously like a certain hard-worked general servant in 
the Clapham road. These were Lynch’s children. 
Jenny was not there. Willsat by the fire thinking 
about her, and was almost as silent as Mrs. Lynch. 
He was thinking how hard it had been of her to cast 
him off as she had done with contempt and horror 
the moment she had known why he stole her letter. 
He was thinking, too, what hardships she might now 
be enduring in her new place, for she had been 
roughly expelled from the old one when the news 
had reached her mistress. 

While he was thinking of these things, the chil- 
dren, who had been turned out on the stairs while 
William Bradley senior prepared a surprise for them, 
came rushing up, and burst into the room with a 
great and pleasant surprise for all; a delicious sur- 
prise for Will. Jenny had come—Jenny was sitting 
crying on the stairs, declaring she couldn’t come in 
till Will went and told her she was forgiven. Even 
poor Mrs. Lynch nose and brightened at the news. 
Will, who scarcely needed any such assistance, was 
pushed by half a dozen hands toward the door. 

When, after having had the stairs to themselves 
rather longer than they were aware of, the two came 
in together, Jenny, turning from her mother and 
the children, instantly sought out William Bradley 
senior, who had retired as much out of sight as his 
size would allow, having an immovable belief that 
he must be hateful to the girl’s sight. 

‘* There, there,” he said, as ehe approached him 
and pressed his great hand in both her own, “ never 
mind me yet, lass, wait till you get over it—never 
mind me yet.” 

“BatI do mind, Mr. Bradley,’ said Jenny, ber 
blueeyes running over with tears. ‘‘ I do thank God 
that I see you savel—saved by his mercy and that 





blessed, blessed CONSCIENCE MONEY.” 
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ITEMS FROM ABROAD. 


Disparaging accounts of the gayety and rejoicing 
experienced at Suez when the Canal was opened are 
given by a number of foreigners who have arrived 
from Egypt. According to the Liverpool Courier, 
they tell of horrible confusion, of thousands of guests 
pressing in where less than as many hundreds had 
been invited, of corryption and rascality among the 
natives, and of very bad behaviour on the part of 
some of the guests; of a great work in part beauti- 
fally completed, but still likely to swallow up fally 
£4 000,000 sterling more before all shall be done. It 
is universally acknowledged that the inauguration 
of the Canal was premature. 





A correspondent of a Calcutta paper makes a curi- 
ous suggestion to tobacco-smokers. Alluding to the 
alleged discovery, by a Parisian chemist, that water- 
cress is a perfect antidote to nicotine, he says: “It 
lately entered into my head to try how some of it 
dried would smoke. To my great satisfaction I found 
that when put into my pipe, after a couple of days’ 
drying in the sun, it had all the flavor of the best 
cavendish without the treacle, and it was even strong- 
er than cavendish. Here, then, is a perfect substi- 
tute for tobacco, without the deleterious and deadly 
poison so freely contained in the latter; and it is at 
thesame time cheaper. Watercress, with its fine 
stalks and leaves, when dried, requires no cutting to 
fit it for the pipe.” 


Father Mulooley, an Irish priest, has discovered 
under the Church of San Clemente, at Rome, an an- 
cient chapel erected in his own house by Clement I, 
the fourth pope, from A. D. 91 to 100. .The present 
charch was built on the site in the year 1108. Traces 
of its existence were first discovered in #867 by Prot- 
estant arcbxologists, which led to the present explor- 
ation. The ancient building had apparently been 
purposely filled up, but bas now been brought to 
light. It is divided into three naves divided by rows 
of columns—still standing—of the rarest marble. 
The walls are covered with frescoes representing 
scenes from the lives of the aaints, and some of them 
as fresh as if executed yesterday. They date from 
the third, the ninth and the tenth centuries, and are 
the most ancient and the largest known, except those 
of the catacombs. A most singular circumstance is, 
that beneath this curious relic other remains, belong- 
ing to the Roman Pagan epoch, have been discovered ; 
several chambers, which perhaps formed part of the 
house of Clement J., and various other mural con- 
structions in brick, most distinctly indicate the 
three different periods. 





The Rev. J. C. M’Ausland, rector of Cronmore, 
near Drogheda, has received from the executors of 
Mr. Peabody intimation of his having bequeathed 
hima sum of £2000 (less legacy duty and law ex- 





His harp had a musical string or two: 

The tension was great, and it sprang and flew. 
And a few brief strains—a scattered few— 

Are all that remain to mortal view, 

Of the marvellous song the young man knew."’ 





The medical profession in the Northern Confedera- 
tion of Germany have just been freed from a very 
disagreeable burden—the official fixing of remunera- 
tion. In that country, the price of many commodi- 
ties is settled by government. Nor was the amount. 
claimable for medical care exempt from the rule. 
The prices, when the official scale is adhered to, are 
ridiculously low, and no longer in keeping with the 
changes which have taken place in other proteasions, 
ot late years. The new Prussian code recites that 
the amount of remuneration must be left to the par- 
ties themselves, a new scale being in preparation, to 
be used when a court of law is to decide upon the 
claiw. 





Why should we not make our houses uninflam- 
mable, and our furniture tire-proof? It can easily be 
done—or rather it could be—if there were some sort of 
compulsion put upon builders and upholsterers. 
Timber is the material that needg the preservative, 
and it may be prevented from firing by simply im- 
preguating it with a concentrated solution of rock- 
salt. Tie tact has just been announced by a Ger- 
man chemist, who was commissioned to solve the 
question by a fire insurance company. Water-glass 
will act as well, but it is expensive; rock-salt is 
cheap. The salt, too, renders wood prouf against dry 
rot and the ravages of insects. Its antagonism to 
tire might be turned to account in extinguishing 
flames, for a solution pumped out of a fire-engine 
upon burning matter would be vastly more cflicient 
than plain water. 





ART MATTERS. 

PRANG'S CHROMOS.—Mr. Prang has published a 
handsome catalogue of his many publications, illus- 
trated with engravings of the best of them, and de- 
scriptions. We have had several occasions for no- 
ticing these pictures, so elegant in their character— 
such faithful copies of beautiful originals, that, 
happy in their possession, one feels no longing fer the 
originals, content to let them hang on the walls of 
their opulent owners. We have occasion at this time 
to allude to a new one that equals if not excels all the 
rest in point of beauty. At least, it is more popular- 
ly attractive, embodying as it does a domestic scene, 
the feeling of which commendsit. It is entitled a 
‘* Family Scene in Pompeii,” and is simply a beauti- 
ful mother and little child, surrounded by a charm- 
ing home atmosphere, luminous with a love that is 
universal, though its associations may be Italian. 
The original is by Joseph Coomens, a Belgian artist 
of great merit, and the copy isa faithful transcript 
of drawing and coloring, retaining the peculiar soft- 
ness of shading and elegance of finish observable in 
the original. We commend the work to our readers 
as a rare and beautiful thing, and a visit to Mr. 
Prang’s gallery will assure any one of this, and make 
him or her acquainted with many others of wonder- 
ful excellence. 





THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS.—The most 
pleasing picture of the eventtul “landing” on 
Plymouth Rock, is Rothermel’s, of Philadelphia, 
and from this picture, Mr. Joseph Andrews, engrav- 
er, of 21 Bromtield street, has, after fifteen years’ pa- 
tient labor, produced a superb line engraving that 
will stand beside any work of its kind which has 
been printed in many years. Indeed, we rarely see 
anything, now-a-days, 80 massively beautiful as this, 
80 strong in its light and shade, so bold and grand in 
its tone. It is an admirable representation of the 
scene as conceived by the artist, losing none of the 
eftects of drawing and atmosphere, and being fully 
as distinct as the original, lacking only color to give 
it equal vitality. The land and the water are de- 
picted with great fidelity, and the activity and feel- 
ing of the acene are produced with wonderful exact- 
ness, the personality of the several parties and their 
respective occupations being natural and consistent 
with the best effects. We have the doughty man of 
war Miles Standish and his sweet Rose in the fore- 
ground of the picture, the pious Brewster, Governor 
Carver, Winslow, Allerton and others of the brave 
spirits, engaged in securing the boat and in other 
oftices, while little Peregrine White, unconscious of 
his inrportance as first-born of New England, sleeps 
in his mother’s arms as she is seated on the ground, 
pale and wan, surrounded by her female sympa- 
thizers. Upon the hill forming the background ap- 
pears the dusky forms of savages, in the dim light, 
looking on, as if in wonder, at a scene the importance 
of which they cannot foresee. It is an engraving 
that the descendants of the pilgrims should purchase 
and prize, and we trust Mr. Andrews may find in its 
extensive sale an abundant return for his patience 
and skill. The work ot half the average life of man 
should be adequately rewarded. His agent is Mr. 
H. G. Cole, 21 Bromfield street, where the picture 
may be obtained. 
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ANOTHER COMPLIMENT FOR OUR JUNIOR.—The 
Evening Transcript of this city pays another strong 
compliment to our junior partner, Newton Talbot, 
who has been elected President of the Board of 
Aldermen of Boston: 


THE PRESIDING OFFICER OF THE BOARD OF AL- 
DERMEN.—At the Aldermanic caucus, this forenoon, 
Newton Talbot was designated as President of the 
Board for the ensuing year. A more fitting selection 
could not be made. is eminent services for the 
city since occupying a seat at the Board, and the rare 
capacity he has exhibited in grappling with many 
difficult municipal questions, render his nomination 
and election to the position betorementioned one «f 
those natural occurrences that coald hardly be other- 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY. 
Pablisbed by Eliictt, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that ix 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1 50 
per year. 

The February number of Ballou’s Magazine is be- 
fore the public, and their jadgment will be that a 
better serial was never issued in this or any other 
country, for the same amount of money. Bright, 
sparkling, gay, witty, no one reads it but to love it 
and to speak well of it. The circulation is increasing 
every month, and we want to see it go ap and up, 
until it stands at the head of all other monthlies; and 
if it continues to increase in popularity, such will be 
its proud position. Here is a list of the contents for 
the February number: ‘‘Chinese Scenes and Cus- 
toms;” “ Winter,” by J. J. Colbath; “ Religious 
Service in Russia;” ‘Ishmael Pasha of Egypt;” 
**Hindostanee Architecture;” ‘ Deerfield River;’”’ 
“The Bermuda Floating Dock;” ‘The Straggle for 
Maverick,” by James Franklin Fitts;” ‘A Picture,” 
Britomarte; ‘ Bessie’s Husband,” Lottie Brown: 
“The Death Test,” William H. Bushnell; ‘*O Ruse! 
O Lite!” Clio Staniey; “‘Accursed,” Fenno Hayes; 
‘“‘Captain Barrill’s Courtsbip,’’ Frank H. Angier; 
‘The Fate of the Redgauntlet,”” W. H. Macy; “ ‘To E. 
C. C.,” Harriet E. Benedict; ‘‘ Twice in Love,” Mrs. 
R. B. Edson; **The Path of Light,” Maria Louisa 
Pool; “OuR YOUNG PEOPLE’s SToRY-TELLER— 
Sink or Swim: or, Harry Raymond’s Resolve,” 
Horatio Alger, Jr.; ‘‘ Jesus blessed the Little Ones,” 
8S. V.8.; * Lost and Found,” Miss Camilla Willian; 
“Bob the Cosset;” ‘The Housekeeper ;” “ Curious 
Matters ;” ‘ Facts and Fancies;” ‘* Mr. Jenkins and 
his Sleigh-ride””—(Humorous Illustrations. ) 

Terms: $1.50 per year; seven copies, $9.00; thir- 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. It is not necessary that all 
the copies of a club should be addressed to one office, 
but may be made up from different towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. Sold by all newsdealers. 


THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL HARP AND CHAPEL: 
A Collection of Hymn Tunes, Sentences and Chants, 
of both Ancient aud Modern Composers, carefully 
selected trom various publications (by permission), 
and designed more particularly tor Congregational 
Uses and Social Religious Meetings, together with 
@ variety cf Tunes tur Sabbath Schools. By Loring 
B. Barnes. Boston: Oiiver Ditson & Co. 


This is a union of two bvoks, previously published 
by Mr. Barnes, that were very popular, and in their 
combined form they are destined to a wider fame. 
Many of the tunes are of Mr. Barnes’s own composi- 
tion, and havg been highly praised by singers. The 
collection of other music is of the most pleasing and 
impressive character, and the work will compete for 
favor with the best books of the musical library. 


THE Book OF SNoBs. By W. M. Thackeray. New 
York: LD. Appleton & Co. 


This continuation of the cheap edition of Thackeray 
has been received from Lee & Shepard. 


THE WONDERS OF POMPEII. By Marc Monnier. 
‘Translated trom the Original French. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Cu. 


Any description of Pompeii—in the guide-books or 
the notes of travellers—is fascinating to the reader 
who may never hope to see it; and here we have a 
little book devoted entirely to the ancient ruin, pre- 
pared simply and perspicuously, accurate and con- 
scientious, and within every one’s reach. We have 
been delighted with its perusal, and commend it 
cheerfully to our readers. Fur sale by Nichols & 
Hall. 

GEMS OF THE LyRIO DRAMA.—The American 
Opera Pablishing Co. are about publishing, in cheap 
and agreeable form, such of the operas as have been 
marked by popular favor, commencing with Ira 
Diavolo, in English. It is to be edited by Geo. W. 
Tryon, Jr., and the present number is embellished 
with a portrait of Wm. J. Castle. An elaborate and 
elegant illuminated general title page renders the 
work more attractive. Besides the opera entire, the 
libretto is given at length, and selections from it 
arranged for the voice and piano, the latter a very 
desirable feature. For sale by White, Smith & Perry, 
the Boston publishers. 


THE GAME OF PATIENCE.—Lee & Shepard pub- 
lish this solitary game, which is designed fur the 
amusement of invalids and people lett to their own 
resources. The descriptions are clear and explicit, 
and the work is elegantly prepared. 


NEw Music.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 
Washington street, have just published the following 
new music: ‘‘ Wandering Jew Waltz;” * Pulling 
hard against the Street,” a song; “ Our Blessings on 
the Daisies,” a song: “Good-night Polka,” and 
‘* Galop Bachique.” 

CouNTING-ROOM CALENDARS.—We have received 
some elegant counting-room calendars from John H. 
Pray, Sons & Co, the carpet dealers on Washington 
street, and from Rand, Avery & Frye, job printers. 
Rockwell & Churchill, 122 Washington street, have 
also issued- a most convenient calendar for their 
friends. 
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BALLOU's MONTHLY FOR JANUARY.—Volume 
thirty-one begins with this number. This veteran, 
although covered with laurels, is just, as it were, en- 
tering in the full power of maturity, and ripe with 
experience upon the field, determined to gather tresh 
honors. A hundred e8 every month of choice 
reading for $1, by clubbing with ug; or, $1.50 alone. 





wise. He will Lonor the chairmanship tor which he 
has m named. 


Address Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street, 


Fashion and Gossip. 





TRIMMING DRESSES.—The latest style of trimming 
for a black silk is with velvet and lace, instead of 
satin. The skirt has a wide flounce set on in flat 
plaita, with two rows of wide velvet ribbon upon it 
—one an inch from the top, the other about the cen- 
tre of the flounce. The overskirt is composed of silk 
one quarter ot a yard wide, with two rows of velvet 
and lace half a yard wide. The corsage is trimmed 
with lace and velvet; the sleeves are locse, and open 
to the elbow, fall below the hand in a long wide 
point edged with lace. A blue silk bas three rufties 
upon the skirt, and an overskirt of ashes of roses 
silk, made tunic style, with a ruffle of blue silk upon 
the edge, and turned away in revers, both at the 
waist and in the front of the skirt. A purple cloth 
suit is embroidered with gold thread and ornamented 
with gilt buttons; the skirt and corsage of the basque 
is revers, and ths overskirt buttons at the side. It 
is showy. A black silk has the fluurces set on in 
clusters of plaits, each one headed by a point of vel- 
vet, and between these are uprights of velvet extend- 
ing up the skirt a half yard, fastened by ornaments 
of jet, and finished at the end with jet gimp and 
bullion fringe. The overskirt is short, and trimmed 
to match. This is one of the most elegant carriage 
dresses of the season. A rose-colored silk has a wide 
flounce around the bottom, and a lavender silk over- 
skirt trimmed with rose-colored velvet. 

NEw SHADES OF GLOVES.—A new shade of glove 
has been brought out for evening wear. It is the 
most delicate of perle, or rather pear! color, and they 
are in both black and white welts, and stitched in 
the color to correspond. This shade is beautiful in 
gaslight The long gloves, with six buttons, to be 
worn with short sleeves, are in the shades of straw- 
color, buff and other light tints. In the medium 
shades they are in three buttons. Jordan, Marsh 
& Co., Washington street, have all the latest styles. 

A “Lorp ” STEPPED OuT.—Lord Hubert Ainsley 
has played his last card in New York. He and his 
pearl-colored pantaloons have departed for o her 
and more genial climes. He has deserted his wife, 
and she lies ill at her mother’s house of brain fever 
—a ruined, but innocent girl, a victim of vanity and 
ap impostor. Lord Ainsley, who it seems is really a 
London gambler named Dick Radford, met her at a 
watering-place last summer, and decoyed her intoa 
marriage. He gave splendid breaktasts, dressed in 
style, supported a tine house, and paid for it all, it is 
asserted, by his luck at an up-town faro bank. The 
other night he told his wife he was going out to dine, 
but after dinner he fled, leaving a note, and taking 
all her jewels. Detectives are on his track, but so 
slippery a wretch will find it easy enough to evade 
them. He wasa fine specimen of the adventurer, 
and “did ” New York thoroughly. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossiPp.—Madame Olympe 
Audouard has put her Mormon adventures into a 
book. Among other anecdotes is how a young saint 
tried to convert her. She declined to change her 
faith, because, said she, “I have had a French hus- 
band—that is to say, I know Mormonism by experi- 
ence already, and I have had enough of it.”——A 

jealous wife in New Orleans poured boiling water 
over her unfaithful husband as he lay asleep in bed, 
and now feels better.——The handsomest woman in 
Fond-da-Lac wears No, Eights.——A Cleveland girl 
has dressed in male attire and driven a horse-car for 
seven years.—lIt cost a Delaware man two dollars 
to marry three wives.——Sealskin waistcoats are 
worn in Philadelphia.——A young Kentuckian has 
distinguished himself by marrying a sister «f bis 
grandmother.— Patti is laying aside $100,000a year. 
——A Canada wite lately eloped with a lover, taking 
with her eighty bushels of her husband’s potatoes. 


SPARTAN LAWS. 


Among the Spartans one kind of theft was encour- 
aged, and even authorized by the law, and by the 
consent of the citizens, and that was their stealing 
herbs or roots from the gardens and public baths; 
but if they were caught in the act, they were pun- 
ished for want of dexterity. ‘The design of the Spar- 
tan legislator, in allowing this practice, was to inspire 
the Spartan youths, who were designed for war, with 
a view to self-defence and to extent of dominion; 
wit, boldness, subtlety and address; to inure them 
betimes to the lite of a soldier; to teach them to live 
upon a little, and to be able to shift for themselves. 
Corpulency incurred public contempt, and sometimes 
banishment. Magnificent sepulchres were forbidden, 
nor was the plainest or most modest inscription per- 
mitted, except for such as were slain in battle, or for 
women who had devoted themselves to a religious 
life. Tears, sighs and outcries were not permitted in 
public, because they dishouored Spartans, who ought 
to bear all things with equanimijy. Graves were al- 
lowed in the city, and they buried close to the tem- 
ples, that all people might be familiar with death, 
and not conceive it as a thing dreadfal in itself, or 
that dead bodies defiled the living. 

Celibacy was regarded in men as infamous, and 
punisbed by various tokens of contempt. If a man 
did not marry when at full age, he was liable to sc- 
tion, as those also were who married above or helow 
themselves. Such as had three children had certain 
immunities, and those who had four were free from 
all taxes. Virgins were mariied without portiuns, 








Boston, Mass.—Mount Carmel Democrat. 


and husbands were allowed to beat their wives. 
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penses), in consideration of the “ pleasure,” as he 
was pleased to express it, with which he had pe- 
rused a treatise of his on the Jewish sutject entitled 
‘The Hope cf Israel.” 

A monument has been erected, at Leck, England, 
to the memory of Georgé Heath, a young poet, who 
died of consumption. His epitaph consists of the 
following pretty lines from one of his own poems: 

** His life is a fragment, a broken clue— 









































2 ‘ (Written for The Flag of 
NAPOLEON F . 
| LLL 
| BY MRS. CAROLINE + 
His spirit went abroad 
| O'er nations, kingdoms, like the wh 
And seemed like fabled Jove, witht 
Hurling them with a no: 
The ruddy battle's strife, 
When hartling arms vexing the sol: 
Flashed their quick lightnings forth 
Was rapture, and was li 
For there was in his bree 
A lofty energy thatcould not tire— 
A flame of unextinguishable fire, 
Turning to torture rest. 





Objects by others won, 
With weary grasp, and slow, consun\) ~ 
Seemed like a splendid web, by magic 
His falcon eye thereon. 





In might he stood alone, 
Like some tall oak that lifts its head 
The dark, the master spirit of his tim 
Kings bowed before his th 





Who'd held as law his own 
The features of his son, 


But lo! no more its beam: 
With Josephine's inwove, his star gr 
An ignis fatuus now, it sheds o'er hi: 
Baleful, bewildering glear 
And soon he reached the ¢ - 
| To mad ambition he resigned the rein 
Which like th’ unmanaged steed that © ro 
Thenceforth disdained con. 
Quickly the tolls were twi:. 
Tolls that were wove and held by sce; 
Securing in their labyrinthine bands 
The lion of his kind. 
‘ Yet, ere he met his doom, 
When glory round him still its radian: | 3-6 
E‘en then deep cherished in his boson. ." 
Fair plants of loveliest blo. : , 
Like the sweet flowers that : 
Round the volcano's mouth in bright > ~ 
Nourished by that which erst had spr: « un 
On the green plains below. 
And when the faded crown 
Was torn from off his stern, unbendin, : 
When in the solitude 
Of Saint Helena's isle his star sunk dow 
A light more holy, gilding Fortune's fr 
Which rose from marble by the sculpt: 
Unlocked the hallowed spring within bi: . 
Its sacred tribute won. 


And he to will of those constrained to 
His mighty soul subdued. 
In that fond hour, 


Thrones, sceptres, kingdoms, empires wi © 9) 
As turned his heart with yearning, teno, 
To him his smiling flower. 


Those features might restore 

The moment when the last—the farewe: © 
Joined the unconscious infant's lips to b + 
To be renewed no more. 


The mother's youthful form 
Haply arose before his tearful ey es, 
Serenely bright, as rainbow mists thatr: 
And smile away the storm. 


How darkly must again 

Have come the sense of exile to his bree 

No kindred bosom near whercon to rest 
To soothe and share his pain” 


And was this weakness? N« 
His sceptre passed away— he did not we: 
To human ken all passion seemed to sie: 
Save pride to meet the blow. 


In vain with prying care 
Men sought to read in his caim, lofty mi. 
That he was other then than he had bee: 

When Fortune's star shone f» 


And when the subtle steel— 
A weapon by his own ambition wrought 
Turned its keen edge on him, he shunned 

Death (hen to him was weal. 





WEALTH OF OLD RO! 
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and Gossip. 





—The latest style of trimming 
1 velvet and lace, instead of 
wide flounce set on in flat 
f wide velvet ribbon upon it 
top, the other about the cen- 
overskirt is composed of silk 


wide, with two rows of velvet 


de, The corsage is trimmed 
e sleeves are loose, and open 
the hand in a long wide 
A blue silk has three rufties 
overskirt of ashes of roses 
ith a ruffle of blue silk upon 
way in revers, both at the 
the skirt. A purple cloth 
gold thread and ornamented 
rt and corsage of the basque 
cirt buttons at the side, It 
has the fluurnces set on in 
\@ headed by a point of vel- 
© uprights of velvet extend- 
ird, fastened by ornaments 
‘ne end with jet gimp and 
skirt_is short, and trimmed 
the most elegant carriage 
rose-colored silk has a wide 
1, and a lavender silk over- 
‘olored velvet. 
‘E8.—A new shade of glove 
evening wear. It is the 
ither pearl color, and they 
ite welts, and stitched in 
Chis shade is beautiful in 
; with six buttons, to be 
ein the shades of straw- 

t tints. In the medium 
buttons. Jordan, Marsh 
have all the latest styles. 


T.—Lord Hubert Ainsley 
New York. He and his 
have departed for o-her 
'e has deserted his wife, 
uer’s house of brain fever 
‘cl, a victim of vanity and 
, who it seems is really a 
k Radford, met her at a 
--, and decoyed her into a 
d breaktasts, dressed in 
2, and paid for it all, it is 
up-town faro bank. The 
16 Was going out to dine, 
ving a note, and taking 
-r@ on his track, but so 
it easy enough to evade 
men of the adventurer, 
ughly. 


381P.—Madame Olympe 
---Tmon adventures into a 
tes is how a young saint 
leclined to change her 

. bave had a French hus- 
Mormonism by experi- 

d enough of it.-——A 
poured boiling water 

‘8 he lay asleep in bed, 
handsomest woman in 

, '®——A Cleveland girl 
i driven a horse-car for 
ware man two dollars 
ealskin waistcoats are 
,oung Kentuckian has 
trying a sister cf bis 
ig aside $100,000 a year. 

_ od with a lover, taking 
husband’s potatoes. 
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‘ Lof theft was encour- 
‘the law, and by the 
‘6 was their stealing 
‘18 and public baths; 

2 act, they were pun- 
‘\e design of the Spar. 
ractice, was to inspire 
lesigned for war, with 
extent of dominion; 
ress; to inure them 
) teach them to live 
hitt for themselves. 
3m pt, and sometimes 
hres were forbidden, 
lest inscription per- 
‘lain in battle, or for 
‘Ives to @ religious 


ildren had certain 
if were free from 
without portions, 
" their wives. 
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‘re not permitted in 
\partans, who ought 
y. Graves were al- 
| close to the tem- 
‘iliar with death, 
‘eadful in itselt, or 
as infamous, and 
tempt. If a man | 
was liable to uc- 
od above or below 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
NAPOLEON FIRST. 


eee 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 
eee 


His spirit went abroad 
O’er nations, kingdoms, like the whirlwind's breath, 
And seemed like fabled Jove, with bolts of death, 
Hurling them with a nod. 


The ruddy battle’s strife, 
When hurtling arms vexing the solemn night, 
Flashed their quick lightnings forth intensely bright, 
Was rapture, and was life. 


For there was in his breast 
A lofty energy thatcould not tire— 
A flame of unextinguishable fire, 
Turning to torture rest. 


Objects by others won, 
With weary grasp, and slow, consuming thought, 
Seemed like a splendid web, by magic wrought, 
His falcon eye thereon. 


In might he stood alone, 
Like some tall oak that lifts its head sublime; 
The dark, the master spirit of his time, 

Kings bowed before his throne. 


But lo! no more its beams, 
With Josephine's inwove, his star grows dim; 
An ignis fatuus now, it sheds o'er him 
Baleful, bewildering gleams. 


And soon he reached the goal— 

To mad ambition he resigned the rein, 

Which like th’ unmanaged steed that bounds the plain, 
Thenceforth disdained control. 


Quickly the toils were twined— 
Toils that were wove and held by sceptred hands, 
Securing in their labyrinthine bands 

The lion of his kind. 


. Yet, ere he met his doom, 

When glory round him still its radiance threw— 

E‘en then deep cherished in his bosom grew 
Fair plants of loveliest bloom, 


Like the sweet flowers that grow 
Round the volcano’s mouth in bright array, 
Nourished by that which erst had spread decay 
On the green plains below. 


And when the faded crown 
Was torn from off his stern, unbending brow, 
And he to will of those constrained to bow, 
Who'd held as law his own; 


When in the solitude 
Of Saint Helena's isle his star sunk down, 
A light more holy, gilding Fortune's frown, 
His mighty soul subdued. 


The features of his son, | 
Which rose from marble by the sculptor’s art, 
Unlocked the hallowed spring within his heart— 
Its sacred tribute won. 


In that fond hour, 
Thrones, sceptres, kingdoms, empires were but dust, 
As turned his heart with yearning, tender trust, 

To him his smiling flower. 


Those features might restore 
The moment when the last—the farewell kiss 
Joined the unconscious infant's lips to his, 
To be renewed no more. 


The mother's youthful form 
Haply arose before his tearful eyes, 
Serenely bright, as rainbow mists that rise 

And smile away the storm. 


How darkly must again 
Have come the sense of exile to his breast; 
No kindred bosom near whereon to rest, 
To soothe and share his pain! 


And was this weakness? No. 
His sceptre passed away— he did not weep; 
To human ken all passion seemed to sleep, 

Save pride to meet the blow. 


In vain with prying care 
Men sought to read in his calm, lofty mien, 
That he was other then than he had been 
When Fortune's star shone fair. 


And when the subtle steel— 
A weapon by his own ambition wrought— 
Turned its keen edge on him, he shunned it not— 
Death ¢éhen to him was weal. 





WEALTH OF OLD ROMANS. 

According to Cicero, the debts of A. Milo amounted 
to above $28,000,000; Julius Cesar, when setting out 
fur Spain, is reported to have said himeelt that he 
was $10,000,000 worse than nothing. When he first 
entered Kome, atter crossing the Rubicon, he took 
from the public treasury $5,500,000, but at the end of 
the civil war put over $24,000,000 in it. He pur- 
chased the friendship of Curio with a bribe of over 
$2,500,000, and of the Consul L. Paulus with half 
that sum. Crassus was worth in real estate over 
$8,000,000, and about as much in money, turniture 
and slaves. Seneca was worth over $20,000,000, Len- 
tulus the augur over $16,000,000. Augustus raised 
by the testaments of his friends nearly $161,000,000. 
Tiberius left at his death nearly $109,000.000, which 
Caligula spent in less than one year; and Vespasian, 
at his succession, said that he required for the sup- 
port of the state over $1.614.000,000. Nevertheless, 
though greatly enriched by his conquests, imperial 
Rome never came into the fall inheritance of the 
chief wealth of the East, and larger quantities of the 
precious metals must have remained excluded from 
the calculations of ancient historians. 
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Through Deeps to Heights: 


KATHARINE LAING’S TWO LOVES. 


~~ 


BY CATHARINE KARNSHAW. 





CHAPTER IX. 


ATHARINE rose noiselessly 
from her position. She was 
deadly pale, and her eyes, in 
the growing dusk, seemed to 
Captain Seyton to be glazed 
over with a kind of film. As 
she gained her feet, she sway- 
ed helplessly and was about to 
fall headlong over the rocks; 
but Seyton took her arm and 
silently led her away and 
put her into the carriage, and 
the horse whirled off the beach 
on to the winding road above. 

Mies Rivers suddenly rose 
and looked about her. 

**Is it possible that I heard 
the sound ot feet?” she asked. “I selected this 
place because it seemed safer even thanaroom. Is 
the rock above there accessible for loungers?” 

Denzil also rose, catching her anxiety. 

*¢1 think not,” be replied; “it is too full of chasms 
and seams. ‘ Besides,” he continued, in an assured 
voice, ‘‘ one cannot overhear by the sea, there is such 
aconstant sound going on, even on such a quiet’ 
evening as this.” 

He clambered still higher, and peered into the 
twilight, which had deepened fast within the last 
few minutes. The carriage bad disappeared below 
the ridge, and no sound came from the sand through 
which it was going. 

“There is no one in sight,” he said, returning. 
“ What did you hear?” 

‘It might have been horses’ hoofs upon the beach 
here; it certainly sounded so.” 

“Then we need not trouble ourselves,” Denzil re- 
sponded, taking out his watch and looking closely at 





| itin the gloom. “ Possibly it wasacarriage. People 


ride on the beach, you know. It is time I was at 
home. Now I shall work for our future, and money 
and brains can accomplish anything.” 

He held her hand as he spoke, and strove to read 
her face. 

‘6 When they lack a conscience,” she replied, with 
a heartless laugh. ‘‘Now, good-night. Let us be 
more cautious in future; my fancy that I heard 
something here has alarmed me. I am almost 
tempted to forbid any more private interviews.” 

‘* No—you cannot be so cruel. Give me something 
to inspire me through all the detestable work I have 
now to do,” he said, earnestly. “I must see you 
sometimes, away from the cold eyes of society. Give 
me that promise, Desiree.” 

“ Well—yes. You are an invincible pleader, Eus- 
tace,” she replied, her tone lingering on his name in 
@ way that made it very hard tor him to leave her. 

But he did so, at last, and hurried on across the 
sands, beginning already to feel irritated that he was 
late, and that his wife might notice it; though his 
irritation subsided slightly as a second thought told 
him that if she did notice it, she probably would not 
remark upon it. 

Meanwhile Katbarine had ridden home, her whole 
senses in an apathetic blur. Nota word passed be- 
tween her and Captain Seyton, and he lifted her out 
at the door, and drove away with the horse. She 
went up to her room, rang the bell mechanically, 
and ordered a glass of wine brought to her immeci- 
ately, She felt a sinking feeling, as if her soul were 
struggling taleave her body; but as yet she was not 
capable of one coherent thought. She only had an 
overpowering sensation through her whole being, a 
sensation of such contempt towards and loathing for 
the man who had been her husband as made breath 
and existence insupportable. Her young and ardent 
soul could not go through such prolonged stages of 
regret and unreturned love—or whatever such a feel- 
ing should be called—as might have been the expe- 
rience of some. The tetters of attraction that had 
bound her to Denzil had already been loosened by 
the removal of ail respect, and now they fell from 
her, leaving her loathing herself for ever having been 
capable of wearing them. She shrunk and cowered 
as she remembered his caresses, his smiles and words 
to her. She thought she was forever abased by the 
fact that she could have been happy with him. She 
wished to fly trom herself, to forever lose the identity 
she had borne as his wife. How could she purity 
herselt? How become worthy of the thoughts and 
approval of Katharine Laing? 

The servant brought her the wine, and she drank 
it hastily, and as she returned the glass, she said: 

“ Please tell my aunt tu see that 1 am not disturbed 
to-night; say to her that she must inform Mr. Den- 
zil on bis return that I am trying to sleep, and can- 
not see him before morning. If they wish to know 
how I am—my hands are mach better. That is all.” 

The servant did not linger, but went down stairs, 
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wondering at her mistress’s shining eyes and alto- 
gether curious appearance. 

Catharine sat down, resisting the desire to walk 
like a wild animal up and down the room. The wine 
restored a little warmth and strength to her, and 
her thoughts began to come more coherently. And 
the one thought above all the rest was that she would 
never see Denzil again. In that time—in the first 
hours after listening to the words of that meeting 
between the two, Katharine felt the spirit of a wild 
beast within her; a cruel and relentless desire to 
wreak a deadly injury on the man whom she had 
married. . 

There are seasons when the passions of bloodthirsty 
avimals come to us; and Katharine was never a 
mild, meek woman, and to her one of those terrible 
s2asons had come. Bat it lasted only tor a little 
while, and left her with only the desire never to see 
the man more; she could not bear the sight of that 
face and figure of insolent grace. She had borne 
enough; now let her take her destiny in her own 
hands, so far as qa mortal may do so. Should she 
leave this place? She had had the thought to do so 
many times of late; but now, when she was to de- 
cide, she could not. With a sudden, quick journey- 
ing, her mind went back to all the years of innocent 
pleasure she had spent here. It was her birthplace, 
the home of a happy childhood, and she could not 
leave it to be desecrated by guilt and levity. So 
strong was her inhabitiveness that even the misery 
of the past few months could not counterbalance the 
associations of her life before. 

And she remembered also that this property, of all 
her fortune, was all she now-held; for this had been 
secured to her inalienably. The rest, she had, with- 
out thought, delivered to her husband’s care; and 
she knew she could never recall it, even if she cared 
to do so. Her thoughts now came so rapidly that 
they seemed to scorch her brain. With feverish haste 
she tore off the bandages from her right hand, and 
sat down to a table with writing materials upon it, 
As she did 80, she heard her husband’s step and voice 
in the lower hall, and her fuce became still more 
colorless. She went to the door and assured herself 
that she had locked it; then she pat down, and her 
pen sped over the paper with that haste that told her 
that the words she wrote were something of a relicf 
to her. 

And this was her letter to Eustace Denzil: 


**Accident has only hastened me along the road in 
which my own observation had placed me. It were 
a senseless folly to enter into any explanation of the 
reason of my thus writing to you. It remains only 
for me to inform you of my decision, and fur us both 
to abide by it. I swear to you that 1 will never will- 
ingly meet you again; but I do not intend perma- 
nently to leave this place, which is a home endeared 
to me, notwithstanding it has known your presence 
for a few months. But it is my request that you 
leave here immediately and forever. I shall go away 
with my aunt for a week, during.which time you 
will cause to be removed from this house all your 
personal property; and you will, I think, grant this 
request which I make with all earnestness: that you 
will not seek an interview with me, either now or 
henceforth, Of myself I say nothing—of you, noth- 
ing. If there should arise any business to be trane- 
acted between us, I will appoint an agent, with 
whom you may treat; but I anticipate no such ne- 
cessity. Excuse the fancy that causes me to sign the 
name that was my birthright, for, unless legally re- 
quired, I caunot again sign any other; and as long 
as there can be no doubt from whence this letter 
comes, it will do as well as that conferred upon me 
by you. KATHARINE LAING.” 


Katharine’s eyes glanced down the letter, then she 
folded and sealed it and rang the bell, saying, when 
the servant appeared: 

“Ask Mrs. Bassett to come here a moment.” 

Mrs. Bassett appeared a moment aiter, expecting 
some application to be made to the wounded hand; 
but she exclaimed in surprise when she looked at her 
niece, though the latter was sitting by the table, in 
an attitude of quietness. 

Katharine raised ber hand deprecatingly ae Mrs. 
Bassett closed the door behind her. 

‘Now, if you have any affection or consideration 
for me, aunt, don’t exclaim or ask an explanation, 
until I am better able to bear it. But I want you, if 
you will, to get ready to take the six o’clock train 
with me, in the morning. Pack a small trunk with 
a few articles and come with me, and say nothing 
about it.” 

It required an almost superhuman effort in Mrs. 
Bassett not to pour forth a flood of questions and 
remonstrances; but she stood in confused silence a 
moment, and when Katharine repeated, ‘“‘ Will you 
go?” she swallowed the wordy torrent and said 
“Yes,” and fled from the room in sheer self-defence. 

On the stairs she met Denzil. 

‘* What in the world is the matter? Are you ill?” 
he cried, stretching out a detaining hand towards 
her. 

Mrs. Bassett had had her doubts concerning Den- 
zil before her niece had married him; but while 
Katharine was happy, these doubts slept. Now all 
her old animosity was roused; but she only replied, 
shortly: 

* Excuse me—I am in great haste.” 

‘And how is Kate?” he said, stepping aside to let 
ber pass. 

**She is very busy—I mean she is resting, and does 
not wish to be disturbed now,” answered Mrs. Bas- 
sett, going down the stairs, and turning in the hall 
to see if Denzil knocked at his wife’s door. But he 


went straight to hisown room, pot caring to meet 
Mrs. Denzil then, unscrupulous and cold-bearted 
though he was. 

“The old dragon!” he muttered, thinking of Mrs. 
Bassett’s manner. ‘‘I wont bave her in the house 
if she’s going to act odd. 1’o: master bere, and Ill 
do as I please.” 

He went down into the library and tried to look 
over some papers, but the words were not recogniz- 
able. He had embarked in a bad business, and he 
hated it; but it was the road by which Desiree could 
be won—the only road, he knew. He did not antic- 
ipate very mach difficulty in getting a divorce. He 
knew that he bad but to bint such a thing to Kate, 
and she would consent, even if such a proposition 
from bim was her deathblow—and there were States 
in the Union which would kindly accommodate him 
—and, thank fortune, he had money enough to do it. 
He leaned back in his chair, and shaded bis eyes with 
his fingers, and bis sensual imagination overleaped 
all the time which must intervene, and dwelt upon 
the day when Desiree should be his forever. For he, 
too, talked of ‘forever’ as all lovers, true or false, 
do; the duration of their passion cannot be less than 
for always. 

But in spite of all the roseate colors of his dreams, 
he felt a heavy cloud over him now; something 
strange and unexpected seemed to cast a shadow be- 
fore it. A heaviness as of thunder brooded over the 
place; tbat beautitul and starlit sky appeared to him 
to hold a hidden flashing of lightning. 

Ill at ease, he refused to be amused by anything; 
and at last he went into the dining-room and poured 
him a glass of brandy, drinking it with fierce eager- 
ness. Then be went up stairs and to bed, and finally 
sank into a stupor of sleep from which he did not 
awaken until late the next morning. 

When he did awake, he bathed and dressed with 
his usual care, for he was one who was almost as 
finical concerning bis dress as a lady of fashion. 
Then he knocked at his wife’s door, and receiving no 
answer, turned the latch gently and looked in. The 
bed was in disorder, Katharine’s dressing-gown hung 
over a chair, and her slippers were on the floor near 
by. . 

“She has already gone down,” he thought. And 
as the words came to his mind, bis eye caught sight 
of an envelop on the table directed to him, in her 
hand. 

He tore open the paper with a feverish and alarmed 
haste, and as the words flashed one after another 
across bis vision, their cold bitterness deluged him 
like a salt wave. The surprise, the utter unexpect- 
edness of such an event, made bim sink down help- 
less in the first chair, bis olive cheek growing pale, 
his eyes darkening, and his lips trembling. In that 
instant, when he knew that there was an insuper- 
able barrier between them, like so many men who 
are incapable of a concentrated and constant feeling, 
he felt a wild regret, a sudden lenging, a wish to pos- 
sess this spirited and unconquerable woman. 

He read again that letter, looking for a sign of 
lurking tenderness and regret, for one token that the 
love was not entirely killed; but there was nothing, 
and that sudden reassumption of her old name seem- 
ed to him as the seal of her renunciation. He could 
not be mistaken—she despised and disliked him; and 
for a woman not to bave one grain of tenderness for 
him was a new experience to Eustace Denzil, and 
that woman she who had so trusted and almost 
adored him. 

From that moment, Denzil’s passion for Miss Riv- 
ers was embittered by a single drop of gall that made 
his pursuit of hera trifle less charming. He knew 
that all the parsion and devotion he could know 
would now have no effect upon Katharine, could he 
effer such to her, and the knowledge stung bim. 
That which was inaccessible had a charm for him, 
even though it was a wife whom he had repudiated. 

He eprang to bis feet as a name seemed hiseed into 
his ear. Seyton! Could be have persuaded Katha- 
rine to this step? Was be her companion? The 
base suspicion was worthy of the soul where it had 
birth; but even Derzil, jadging others as he un- 
avoidably must, by his own false heart, could not do 
otherwise than reject euch an idea. But it clung to 
him svfficiently to make him wish to see Seyton; and 
com posing his face as well as be could, he went down 
stairs, and after sauntering about a few moments, he 
asked a servant if Captain Seyton had come down yet. 

“0, yes sir. He was off by the early train this 
morning,” was the surprised reply. 

Denzil was almost suffocated with the blood that 
rushed to his head at that reply. It was the train 
Katharine must bave taken! and Denzil was an in- 
jured and disgraced man! He dia not, in the first 
instant, think that if such were the fact how easy the 
road to freedom would be. 

** He left a note for Mrs. Derzil,” went on the 
servant, staring with open mouth at the man’s dis- 
turbed face. 

Denzil turned away, saying, ‘‘ Where isit? I will 
take it up to her.” 

The servant brought it and gave it into Denzil’s 
hand, and the latter walked up stairs with it. 

Once out of sight of the curious eyes looking at 
him, and he broke the seal and read, his face calming 
down very much as he did so. It was a formal adieu 
and worded thus: 


“My DEAR FRIEND:—I find that it is necessary 
for me to leave here a day or two earlier than I in- 
tended, and 1 take tBis way of offering thanks for 
your hospitality, as I shal! hardly be able to see you 
again, for I leave very early in the morning. I trust 





you will always believe me your friend. SzyTon.” 
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Denzil did not know the agony of soul with which 
that short and cold note had been penned. Captain 
Seyton would have given many years of his life had 
he not been a witness to the proof that Katharine 
was no longer beloved by her husband. It seemed 
to him that she must almost hate him for knowing it 
as he did; that he must always be connected in her 
thoughts with the bitterest moment in her life, and 
he could not thrust himself on her sight soon again. 
He could not see the struggle in her soul; he could 
only look on from afar, and be ready with assistance 
should the time ever come that she would need or 
accept it from him. He had not taken the same 
train with Katharine, but had ridden to an adjoining 
town and taken the cars there; for he was unable to 
wait the two or three hours that must pass before the 
later train came. 

Denzil threw the letter from him with a sneer. 

“I suppose the man is asaint,” he muttered. ‘ Let 
us see what he will think of Katharine as a divorced 
wife. She will probably console herself with him, 
sooner or later. And now indeed I must work; and 
how soon the world will be chattering about us! 
Curse it!” 

Denzil did not care to disobey Katharine’s injunc- 
tion, but he cared to remove only a few rare articles 
of virtu which, he said, with a disagreeable smile, 
might please a woman with more ornate tastes than 
Kate had; and as he thought thus, before his vision 
roge the figure and face of Desiree Rivers, the siren 
for whom burnt the guilty fires in his heart. 

** Nothing can separate us now,” came like a soft 
whisper to him. ‘The Rubicon is passed—now go 
straight on to happiness, and remember no past—that 
is for weak people—not for lovers with the promise of 
paradise before them.” 

By the time he had seen the few things packed, his 
thoughts dwelt almost exclusively on the future he 
expected with Desiree. If, some way, Katharine’s 
letter had taken the delicate bloom from the peach, 
the fruit still promised a rare lusciousness. 

As he was watching the packages put into the 
wagon, a light carriage came round the bend in the 
avenue, and reclining on the back seat was Miss 
Rivers herself, come to call on Mrs. Denzil. 

As Denzil came forward to the side of the carriage, 
she saw instantly that something had happened; but 
she was not one to notice it here, yith two or three 
servants gazing. 

“TI came to inquire how your wife is recovering 
from the accident, Mr. Denzil,” she said, as he lifted 
her to the ground and conducted her to the parlor. 

With a quicker movement than common, he closed 
the door behind them, and glancing quickly round 
the room, he gave her Katharine’s letter, and watched 
her as she read it. 

“T admire Mrs. Denzil most thoroughly,” Miss 
Rivers said, quietly refolding the epistle. 

“Ts that all you have to say?” he asked, trying to 
subdue the combination of feelings which assailed 
him. 

Miss Rivers was secretly gratified at the pique and 
anger which she knew he felt. She was not in love 
with any one now, and if Denzil should fail to marry 
her, she could see him die with not too deep despair. 

“ Yes; it makes your work very easy,” she said, 
coming nearer to him and allowing her hand to fall 
on his fingers. “It brings our future very near, 
does it not, Eustace?” 

It was as well to woo him a little now, and she had 
never wooed him in vain. 

After a murmured talk of a few minutes, she said: 

“ It is plain she overheard our talk last night, or 
she would not have acted so suddenly.” 

“Or perhaps the immaculate Seyton might have 
carried the conversation to her,’ said Denzil, with 
deep bitterness. 

“Seyton?” repeated Miss Rivers, with a smile. 
“ Well, it is immaterial; but I hardly think it would 
be a pleasant thing for him to retail that talk toa 
woman he loved. By the way, the worthy captain’s 
prospects are becoming brighter, eh?” 

Denzil crushed an oath between his teeth, and 
muttered that “it was a curious business, any way.” 

His companion looked at him, and her gaze soft- 
ened into something full of tenderness and fire— 
something which melted down into Denzil’s soul, and 
gave him for the moment oblivion of everything else. 

He wished to clasp her hands, to press her to his 
heart with protestations of love; bat Miss Rivers 
moved away, and said: 

“It becomes us to be circumspect. I must go 
now.” And she turned to the door; but he followed 
her, saying, with feverish impetuosity: 

“* Desiree, ’ll try to wait for your kindness; but 
look at me, and see how hard it is for me.” 

She did not mean to weaken her influence by being 
too kind to him now, and sbe only glanced at him, 
lowering her gaze beneath the flame of his. 

“*Good-by,” she said, and in a minute more was 
riding down the drive. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir is a mild day of Indian summer. So mild that 
the doors of Katharine’s home are swung open, and 
she sits in one of them, a shawl loosely clasped in 
her hand, and a book fallen from her hand to the 
floor. Very pale she is; but there is no ghastliness 
in the pallor, and there is a hope of serenity in the 
beautiful eyes that look off over the brown stretch of 
field and wood. But serenity has not yet come; 
there is only something less painful to look upon than 
when we last saw her. She returned to her home, 


work out for herself a peaceful life. She was med- 
itating an economical voyage to Europe, in company 
with her aunt, who had relations in England, Then 
she thought she could at last begin a life here in the 
old place that should make her days endurable, at 
least. Mrs. Bassett had stood by her like the stanch 
friend she was. Whatever Katharine did was right, 
and the world might talk as it would. And the 
world had talked itself hoarse over the sudden sepa- 
ration between Denzil and his wife. 

So adroitly and circumspectly had Miss Rivers 
managed, that gossip was almost silent concerning 
her, though people remembering the past summer, 
shook their heads, and said: 

“Denzil was flirting, they thought, though it was 
very quietly.” 

But Katharine heard nothing of the talk, save 
faint rumors. She was very retired, and she shut 
her ears persistently to any waves of sound from the 
world where Denzil moved. 

One thing annoyed her; it was that Miss Rivers 
had remained all this time at the Weldon House. 
And there she still was, though only a few sportsmen 
stayed so late in the fall. 

“‘T must stay through the Indian Summer,” she 
had said to some one. “ It is not often I find a place 
that suits me so well.” * 

She did not care to go to the city where Denzil was, 
and she was very well satisfied to ‘bide her time” 
where she was. Denzil had just begun upon his case 
of divorce. He had put it into the hands of a lawyer, 
with the remark: 

‘J don’t care how much it costs; do it for me, as I 
know you can, and do it quietly.” 

Meantime, he rushed into society, and tried to play 
the Byron, whose wife had forsaken him; and he 
succeeded very well with the women, but the men 
sneered, openly or covertly. Somehow, he felt he 
was not as popular as he once was. The class of 
women who sympathized with him and petted him 
was not exactly the class which had once done so, 
though they were eminently respectable. Perhaps 
he drank a little too much; for this man of exquisite’ 
tastes had within a month or two drank a great deal 
of brandy, and the delicate beauty of his face was be- 
coming marred a little. The mouth began to show 
more for what it was—cruel and sensual. 

He had talked so much about his wife in a sad and 
sentimental strain, very cautious not to blame her in 
words, that he began to think she was to blame; and 
the man was fascinating enough to make many be- 
lieve him, even though they could not respect him as 
@ man. 

A group of ladies were talking one evening about 
Mr. and Mrs. Denzil, and speaking her name with a 
mild, wondering sneer, when Captain Seyton, who 
had listened in silence, said as politely as he could, 
but in a voice much too ringing and emphatic for 
fashionable ears: 

“T beg you will speak of Mrs. Denzil with the re- 
spect she merits, or I shall be under the necessity of 
giving Mr. Denzil a horsewhipping, for giving you a 
false idea of her!’’ 

They tittered, and looked up at him in surprise. 

** Really,” said one, ‘‘ I didn’t know as we were do- 
ing that lady any harm.” 

‘‘Or that you were her champion,” said another, 
remembering the days when he had been a suitor of 
Miss Laing’s. 

“Tam achampion of every one who is misrepre- 
sented, I hope,” he answered, turning to walk away, 
and confronting Denzil, who was approaching. 

Captain Seyton actually trembled with his sup- 
pressed desire to give that elegant, insouciant figure 
a terrible beating. But the two men instinctively 
avoided each other, and passed on. 

Katharine, in her lonely home, knew nothing of 
the sparring going on outside. She was fighting 
alone her battle for peace, and youth was in her 
favor. She could not wander on the beach without 
remembering too plainly the night when she had 
saved that woman; and then she would look off to 
the hotel, and know that she was there. She had 
even once had the effrontery—taking it for granted 
that Katharine did not know of her intimacy with 
her husband—to call on her; but she had not been 
received. 

Katharine had received the notice of the proceed- 
ings in the divorce case, but of course had done 
nothing concerning the affair. And now the days 
grew stormy and cold, and Katharine thought seri- 
ously of going to England; but she delayed from day 
to day and week to week. 

One bieak afternoon, she was watching a servant 
who was putting some clothing in a trunk by her 
order. Bringing in an armfal from a wardrobe, as 
she threw them down, the girl discovered a forgotten 
vest of Mr. Denzil’s. She uttered an exclamation, 
and was hurrying away with it, when something 
prompted Katharine to say: 

**Give it to me.” 

The sight of the garment recalled so forcibly those 
old days that Katharine’s hand trembled slightly as 
she took it and went into another room with it. 
When there, she put her fingers in the pockets, and 
in one of them was an old folded paper, crowded in 
as if in haste. 

The waistcoat dropped from Katharine’s hand, and 
a low exclamation of surprise escaped her. She leaned 
against the window, and opened the paper she knew 
to be the one she had first seen in the drawer of the 
desk. Whatever she had expected, she was not pre- 
pared for exactly what she found, and a look of horror 
deepened on her face, as she hurried over the lines, 


town in Italy. As she saw the date, Katharine re- 
membered that Denzil had told her he was travelling 
in Italy then—that he had said he was a wild youth, 
with the fear of nothing before him. Notwithstand- 
ing all the reason she had to dislike Miss Rivers, 
Katharine felt her heart moved with a divine pity as 
she read this wild outpouring of a woman, loving and 
deserted; and she knew that Desiree must have been 
but a mere girl then, when she had written this. 


** Eustace, God has no pity on me since you have 
left me,” she read. “I pray as I have been taught to 
do; but the words choke me—I do not mean them. 
I do not long for purity or peace; I longonly for your 
presence, my friend, my lover, my life! A life of 
guilt and shame looks sweet to me, 80 that I live it 
with you. When will youcome back tome? You 
tell me of business, of your father’s anger, and I 
smile disdainfully as I read those words, for I know 
that neither heaven nor hell could have kept me 
from you, did you long for me as I long for your pres- 
ence every hour with such piercing misery age words 
cannot tell. I command you to write me no more 
such letters. Tell me boldly that you love me no 
longer, or that you are coming. I am dying with 
such passions fighting within me. The lips you have 
warmed with your kisses are pale and cold; the eyes 
which have returned your glances are hollow and 
sunken, and I am horribly pallid. Does it please you 
that | am dying for you? But I could not love with 
any half-way emotion. 

“T am sitting at the window of our old room, Eus- 
tace. It seems to me that I am not yet strong enough 
to leave, as you suggest; and the tender and the 
dreadful memories hold me here. The moon is rising 
above the olives, and the trees in the garden seem 
full of nightingales. I can never look into the garden 
without a shiver of terror and longing, for I always 
look at one spot—the deep shade under the orange 
tree where you put it. I wish I did not think of the 
baby as ‘it;’? I would think of it as a girl who would 
have had its father’s dark eyes. But it is well you 
killed it, Eustace; not that my shame may be hidden 
—I care very little for that now—but girls have such 
a woful time in this world. She might have loved 
sometime—you have saved her from that. Bat I 
tremble to think of it. I hear the little thing wail as 
you took it from my bed, and again I see you press 
that pillow down upon its innocent head, and it never 
stirred again. And I had kissed it butonce. But 
you swore it must not live—that it would blast your 
prospects with your father, should he ever know of 
it. It was safest to have it out of the way, you said; 
and I believe I love you well enough to go through 
the torture of that time again, did you bid me. And 
I slid out of bed and dragged myself to the window— 
I do not know how, but I did it—and I saw you dig- 
ging beneath the orange tree; and then you put 
your daughter in and stamped the gravel upon her, 
and carefully replaced the turf. O my God! Why 
am I going over with that again? Because it returns 
to me every hour of my life. I wish you had let the 
child live, Eustace; it would have been a comfort to 
me, and your father never should have known. 

“Shall I, who have been so proud, plead with you? 
But I have no pride now; I know nothing but that I 
long, I pant, I die for you! Come to me! 

** DESIREE.” 


The paper slipped from Katharine’s fingers, and 
she sank on her knees, hiding her face in her hands 
on the window seat. Tears poured from her eyes 
and ran over her trembling hands; her frame shook, 
in that tempest of pain, and grief, and surprise. It 
was strange, but in that moment of discovering 
Desiree’s guilt, she could forgive her and pity her. 
She was a woman, and she knew how she had snuffer- 
ed, and those blessed tears were for both of them. 
She now held the key to the cruelty and the heart- 
lessness she had detected in Miss Rivers. Misfortune 
and misery had made the woman what she was; it 
seemed to Katharine that she could hate her no 
longer, false and wicked though she was. And the 
man who had done this? A coldness seized her 
heart as she thought of him. She could only pray 
that she might utterly forget him; the time had not 
yet come when she could forgive him. 

This time it would not be Desiree who suffered, 
Katharine felt assured. The day of 4ove or infatu- 
ation had gone by for her, and if she felt affection 
for Denzil, it could only be an affection entirely sub- 
servient to some other feeling. Married to her, Den- 
zil would be made to suffer all such a nature as his 
could suffer, unless, indeed, Miss Rivers were more 
forgiving than Katharine believed her to be. 

What strange fancy had induced Denzil to keep 
this letter? Perhaps its love was too flattering to 
him; perhaps some lingering feeling for the writer 
prevented its destruction, until the years had faded 
it somewhat from his memory, for he was not a cau- 
tious man; and then her appearance had revived all 
those old days, and Denzil had reread it, and his 
awakened passion made the love in it dear to him, 
though every time he looked at it he had decided to 
burn it. ' 

Now Katharine rose at last, and folded it in the 
old folds, and put it in her pocket, thinking she 
would burn it when she had read it once more. The 
night was coming on fast, and with it a fierce north- 
east storm of sleet that drove against the windows 
with a fury prophesying winter. Katharine at last 
returned to the room where the servant was engaged 
with the trunks. She dismissed her and went down 
stairs, and sat down by the bright fire in the cosy 
little back parlor. 


of the house; the wind shrieks as if with terror.” 

Mrs. Bassett looked up from her sewing, and was 
making some reply, when the ring of the doorbell 
was heard above the pelting of the storm. 

“© dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Bassett, bustling to- 
wards the door. ‘It’s not possible we are to have 
visitors to-night.” 

She came back after a short absence, and said: 

“The effrontery of some people is marvellous. 
Miss Rivers was coming from the village to the Wel- 
don House, when her carriage broke down in front of 
our gate, and here she is. What shall I do with 
her? The storm is absolutely terrific, or I would 
have turned her away on my own responsibility.” 

“A dog should not be turned from my door who 
appealed to my hospitality,” said Katharine, rising 
quickly. ‘ Show her in here; it is warmer and more 
comfortable here. If I wish to meet her, 1 will re- 
turn; ifnot, I rely upon you to be hospitable, aunt. 
She will probably have to remain here. The road 
over the cliff must be dangerous to-night.” 

Katharine went up stairs to her own room. But 
she was restless and uneasy; she could not sit quiet- 
ly; she could not sew or read, and she roamed aim- 
lessly up and down the apartment. Then she went 
out into the hall, and climbed the narrow stairs that 
led to the tower which overlooked the country and 
the sea. But she could see nothing, and the wind 
shrieked like a demon up there, and the sound of the 
waves seemed like a series of long, booming thunder 
sounds. She went down and flung herself on the 
bed, and at last fell into an unquiet slumber, in which 
strange dreams came to her. 

She slept until towards midnight, though it did 
not seem to her 28 if she had closed her eyes but a 
few moments. She was awakened by Mrs. Bassett, 
who was shaking her arm, and who exclaimed : 

“T wish you’d come down. I don’t know what 
does possess people to-night. That doorbell waked 
me with its ringing again. It’s such a weird time 
that I didn’t dare to open it myself.” 

Katharine, who had not undressed, rose and fol- 
lowed her aunt into the lower hall. By this time, 
the bell had awakened one of the servants, and him 
Katharine directed to open the door, while she and 
her aunt stood witnin the drawing-room door, wait- 
ing in some curiosity. 

The rain drove in furiously, and instantly extin- 
guished the light the man held. 

Without asking permission, a voice outside said: 

“Make way! We must bring him in here.” 

A chill of horror ran over the two women listening 
there, and Katharine involuntarily covered her eyes 
an instant, as two men entered, bearing another; 
but that other was strangely still, and a heavy cloak 
was thrown over him—over his face and all. When 
Katharine removed her hands she could only dim!y 
see this figure; but the next moment the servant 
had relighted his lamp, and there on the table in the 
hall lay the form, shrouded in a cloak she recognized 
instantly; and into her soul rushed awild and strong 
billow of remembrances—of pity unutterable, of sad- 
ness such as she thought would break her heart. 
The old feeling she had had for him could not revive; 
but something so near like it came flooding all her 
scnaibilities that life itself seemed leaving, in that 
first moment. 

The two men were rough fishermen, but one of 
them gently and reverently turned back the folds of 
the cloak from the face, and all who looked at him 
thought that beautifally cut face had never looked 
80 beautiful, and never, indeed, so pure. Death had 
effaced all badness from it. The wet and curling 
dark hair fell back from a purple and bloody spot on 
the temple, the blow of the rock on which he had 
fallen and met his death. 

“ He was on horseback,” sald one of the men in a 
low voice, looking at Katharine, who stood silent and 
still as a stone in the door. ‘He was riding over the 
cliff road, and his horse must a’ slipped and fell over 
the edge on to the rocks below. The horse was alive, 
but tcth its fore legs were broke. But he was 

dead when we found him. It’s a mighty tough 
night, and so dark. We were coming round the 
beach when we heard the cry of the horse.” 

The servant motioned the two men to follow him, 
and took them down stairs to the fire still burning in 
the kitchen. Not, however, until he had lighted the 
hanging lamp in the hall, and the large one in the 
drawing-room. 

“Come with me,” said Mrs. Baseett, taking her 
niece’s arm, and trying to lead her away. 

But Katharine withdrew her arm, and went and 
stood by the table where iay the silent man. The 
light shone full upon him, and it seemed to shine also 
down the one short year of happy life she had known 
with him. She was sure that he must have been go- 
ing to Miss Rivers when he met his death, but her 
heart ch=rished no resentment now. She had been 
mistaken in him; she had wedded unwisely, as she 
could not have done had she been older and known 
what the half seen lines upon his face meant; but 
she had felt for him something which, for want of an 
exact name, she must call love. That was dead; but 
in its place was now no bitterness, only an inexhaust- 
ible pity and forgiveness. In dying he had removed 
the worst sting from his vonduct. With a tearful 
thankfulness Katharine knew that she could think 
of him now without that writhing of contempt and 
dislike; for death does remove its own from our hate 
or our despising. The most wicked man seems not 60 
bad when his eyes ere forever closed. 

As Katharine stood with tear-wet eyes, she was 
aware of a step upon the stairs, and the next moment 
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“God help me!” in such a tone as pierced anow 
the tender heart which had been so wronged. 
Katharine turned and took Desiree Rivers’s cold 
hand in her own, holding it with such a pressure 
that the woman, even in such an hour, felt a glow of 
hope penetrate her heart. 

**T loved him once!” she murmured, turning her 
wonderful eyes upon Katharine’s face. ‘ Loved 
him with a love that was shame and guilt—a passion 
that burned all goodness from me; that made me 
forget God—all save this man’s smile. And I was so 
wronged! so forsaken! Can Heaven forgive me? I 
have suffered enough, God knows. But I havesinned 
against you—you who saved my miserable life—saved 
it for another crime!”’ 

And the unhappy woman endeavored to withdraw 
her hand from Katharine’s which only held it faster, 
while Katharine spoke in a low, soft voice, that 
thrilled the listener’s heart. 

‘IT know how you have suffered; I know it all. 
Oar lives can yet be bright if we can forgive him.” 

“Do not say ‘our,’” said Miss Rivers, covering 
her eyes with her other hand. ‘“ You are pure, 
while I—” 

«We are both women, and he wronged us,” inter- 
rupted Katharine. + 

Again Desiree Rivers raised her eyes to Katha- 
rine’s, and the light, softened and yet intense, the 
light from a strong and noble nature that burned in 
the unblenching eyes, seemed to break the bonds of 
years of coldness and hardness. The deep passion in 
the woman’s nature was not all wrong. With an in- 
articulate cry of wondering tenderness, Desiree hid 
her face on Katharine’s neck, and the first tears she 
had shed for years came to her burning eyes. The 
throbbing of Katharine’s heart against hers, the 
close pressure of Katharine’s arms, gave her the pur- 
est pleasure she had known for a dreary while. 

It seemed to both of them that a peace descended 
upon them as they stood there by the side of the 
dead man whom they had both loved, and who had 
so cruelly treated them. 





Six years since that night. It is a clear day in 
early spring, and the water is at its intensest blue, 
the sky at its brightest. Over the curling waves a 
man is rowing a boat, and the inanimate thing leaps 
on the foam as if it shared the impatience of its occu- 
pant. On the beach a woman stands, her eager eyes 
watching the boatman. No longer pallid and care- 
worn, With lips of crimson, and a color coming to her 
face, with eyes of splendor, Katharine waits until the 
boat grates upon the sands. Then she takes a step 
forward, but pauses, blushing, while Captain Seyton 
springs over the beach and up to her side, clasps her 
hands and draws her to him, his heart bounding, his 
blood thrilling. He holds her promise—he has won 
her; and again he looks into her face to see if her 
whole heart went with the promise given a few 
months ago. Since then he has crossed the ocean 
and back again, holding in his heart such happiness 
as made life seem unreal, strange—a thing from 
which he should awaken. + 

But it was real, true. He cannot doubt it, looking 
in her face. 

“Thank God!” he whispered, with his lips to the 
soft hair of the head that rested on his shoulder. 
‘*You are mine at last! Tell it to me again, that you 
love me. It is so strange, so perfect, so glorious!’’ 

She raised her head and looked at him. Here, 
truly, was a man in whom she could trust, to whom 
she could unreservedly reveal the love that had risen 
in her soul for him. 

Bat she could not yet meet the full blaze of those 
eyes as she spoke, and her own drooyed a little as she 
said, lowly: 

“T do love you! as Ican never love but once; with 
full belief and respect—with an entire and wordless 
happiness. Now are you satisfied?” 

She glanced up at him as she asked the question, 
with a faint smile coming about her lips. 

The words he poured forth in reply made her more 
than ever wonder at her own ignorance of herself in 
years gone by—made her more than ever sure that in 
the full strength of her womanhood only such a love 
as she now knew could fill all her being. That time 
had been necessary for her experience, she thought. 
She had lived through it—she had outgrown it, and 
now stood on the heights of a noble and unselfish 
mutual love. 

As they walked up the beach, Katharine asked: 

‘You promised to see her when in London? Did 
you find her?” 

She waited with trembling interest for his reply. 

** Yes, I found her in a cosy little house a few miles 
from the city. She is looking comfortable; as nearly 
happy as she can be, Katharine. Had you seen her, 
I am sure you need not fear for her. Sue has a child 
—a niece of hers, whom she has adopted. The child 
saves her from self-absorption, and is a real source of 
pleasure. She told meso, and I saw it was true; and 
she told me to say to you that the strongest love she 
could feel was always yours.” 

Captain Seyton looked down at the face near him 
as he ceased speaking, and he saw the glad and ten- 
der emotion upon it. 

They paused and leaned upon the little gate out of 
which Katharine had gone to Desiree’s rescue, more 
than seven years before. The beneficent warmth and 
sunlight encircled them, and out of his full heart 
Seyton said, tenderly: 

‘“‘ Dearest, I would bless you to the height of all 
your longings. I take your happiness in my keeping 
with reverence and with hope.” 

“And I give it without fear—unreservedly,” she 
said. 














THREE GOOD DINNERS. 


I NEVER could remember faces. The lack of this 
power has played me first and last many a sad trick. 
One day, happening to be in Paris, I saw a man 
cross the street with both hands stretched out. Run- 
ning towards me, he cried, joyfully: 

“At last I have met you.” 

His face recalled to mind no one I had ever met. 
The man was totally unknown to me—but these out- 
stretched hands, what did they mean? You, my 
reader, you would have said, ‘‘ Pardon me, my dear 
sir, you have probably made a mistake on account of 
my resemblance to some one whom you know.” But 
I, who must bid defiance to my memory in cases of 
this kind, said to myself, “I shall recognize him as 
he speaks. It would be an insult to ask his name of 
@ man who meets you with an air of such joyful 
friendship.” I put out my hands, and he shook them 
warmly. However, my slight hesitation had not es- 
caped his attention, and in a tone a trifle less warm 
and in a style a little less familiar he said: 

‘* They told me, my dear friend, that you were in 
Paris.” 

Now, thought I, a clue will be given me. “ And 
who told you?’? I asked, earnestly. Naturally 
enough, I supposed that he would give the name of 
some one of his own or my friends, and thus I could 
guess his own. 

“0,” said he, “ it is one whom you do not know— 
not one of our set—a countryman, and he only knew 
you because you had been pointed out in the street 
tohim. ButIam keeping you. Where were you 
going?” 

TI was just passing along this way in the hope of 
meeting a friend who—” 

“Tf it is not a female friend,” said he, laughing, 
“it might not be improper for me to walk with you.” 

** Not at all,” replied I, with a stupid laugh on my 
part, 

He took my arm, and we walked along together, I 
all the time seeking by questions to draw him out to 
reveal himself. 

“And what are you doing now?” 

O, after hesitating a good while, I have ended by 
obedience to my father in following the career which 
he had always dreamed of for me. My taste, as you 
know, led me another way, but could I have succeed- 
ed? On the other hand, by the plan marked out by 
the family, I have only to get into the car and glide 
easily over the tracks, first in partnership with my 
father, and then in his place.” 

* That is firstrate.” 

* Yes, at present I like it very much.” 

“And are you—keeping house?” 

‘* Well, asto that I followed my own ideas and 
married her whom [I already loved when—you 
know.” 

“Ah! a charmiug lady.” 

‘Charming? No, not exactly, but a countenance 
full of intellect and amiability, and with very solid 
qualities.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless, a good manager is preferable for a 
wife to those girls who—” 

“That is precisely the good quality which she 
lacks, the result of education merely. Bat as we 
live at the house of our grandparents my good moth- 
er has not abdicated the family throne, and you re- 
member with what majesty she sat upon it.” 

“O yes.” And 1 joined my laugh to his. Then I 
stopped before a door and said, “‘ here is where I was 
going.” 

** Since chance has thrown us together,” said he, 
* it onght to cause us to meet again. Are you in 
Paris for long?” 

“A few days only.” 

** Where do you stop?” 

“In a little lodging-house, Rue de La Tour d’Au- 
vergne.” 

“Ah! at No. 15?” 

** Yes,—and you?” 

*¢O, I am always at the same old place.” 

“All right.” 

** Now you must promise to come without cere- 
mony and dine with us.” 

* With pleasure, only that I fear my business—” 

‘Business! You! Do you know that makes me 
think I have taken you for some one else? But lis- 

ten! Let us make a better plan. Are you going to 
stop long?” 

‘No. Five minutes.” 

“*T'll wait for you, and we will walk down to- 
gether.” 

I entered, found the people for whom I sought, 
had the conversation with them which I wished, and 
returned, worried and perplexed to find my unknown 
friend waiting for me at the door. He took my arm 
and we retraced our steps towards the city. 

**T am glad to see,” said he, ‘‘ that I was mistaken.”’ 

“In what?” 

“‘] thought your first greeting of me rather cold. 
But no, you are always the same. It is only your 
way. I will resume the old familiarity if you wish 
it.” 

*¢ Of course.” 

*“ Good! Anidea! It 1s six o’clock and I am hun- 
gry. Suppose we dine together at the first restau- 
rant we come to.” 

I began to be worried by the farce. The riddle 
tormented me. But what could Ido? My compan- 
ion seemed to be an excellent man, frank, open and 





** T see no place that is fit,” said I. 

**Nor I,” he replied, and we passedalong. At last 
he stopped. 

** Let me tell you the truth,” hebrokeout. ‘ Here 
we are going along turning up our noses at every ale- 
house. I pretend disgust, and that I am particularly 
@ fine gentleman. Iturn up my nose and express 
disdain because I will not be less a fine gentleman 
than you. But there is a most excellent odor of stew 
that comes from these honses, and if you have not 
changed more than I, we might as well go into the 
first eating-house we see.” 

** You are right. But you have such a delicate 
look—” 

**Who could make you believe that I was so 
changed? Hold! Here weare. Let us go in.” 

We entered and were installed in a sort of arbor. 
My friend ordered veal, salad, and rabbit stew. 

** You remember of course what is always under- 
stood between us about the stew?” 

‘About the rabbit stew?” 

** Yes. So beware of the penalty. By the way— 
Waiter, waiter! Bring some Brie cheese if you have 
it.®” 

** Yes sir.” 4 

My friend rung and called again. 
make a sengation here. 
that stew?” 

‘“* O,” said I, ** it has rained to-night, and the roofs 
are wet and slippery. Ofcourse they can’t catch the 
rabbit.” 

“The forfeit, the forfeit!’ cried my unknown 
friend. ‘But I warned you. Waiter, an extra bot- 
tle of the best and most expensive wine at the ex- 
pense of this gentleman.” 

** The best wine, sir?” 

** Whatever is best and costliest. Ah, my fine fel- 
low, you have indeed no memory, and make a slip 
notwithstanding that I recalled to you the agreement 
about not making any allusion to cats in connection 
with arabbit stew. You, who were never caught 
before!” And he made a gesture of despair. 

“No,” cried I, ‘I have no memory, and I am go- 
ing to give you a terrible illustration of my loss. 
Here we have been together an hour and have been 
addressing each other in the most familiar manner—” 

“Well?” 

*¢ Well, absolutely I do not know who you are. I 
do not know you.” 

I really cannot pretend to describe the outrageous 
laughter which followed this speech. My unknown 
friend choked, turned red with suffocation, and 
stamped his feet in his agony. At last when he 
could get breath he told me his name. To tell the 
truth he was an old college chum with whom my re- 
lations had been continued at intervals ever since. 
But he had allowed his beard to grow, had become 
stout, and then, as I explained at the beginning of 
the story, I never could remember faces. His out- 
burst of laughter conquered me. When we had be- 
come a little calm, the waiter came to tell us, pit- 
eously: 

‘Gentlemen, I am very sorry. I was mistaken. 
We have no stew.” 

We were so in the mood for laughter that this sad 
news only excited a new outbreak. Probably if we 
had been told that Paris was in ruins we would have 
laughed all the same. The waiter, who had expected 
to be dreadfally abused, began to laugh with us. 
The glasses on the table shook and rattled, and 
seemed to join the general cachinnation. 

‘* Well,” said I, “ serve the veal.” 

‘We have sent for it, but the boy has not re- 
turned.” 

We began to look at each other with a troubled air. 

‘* Well, serve the Brie cheese. Itis our fault that 


‘Tam bound to 
Waiter, waiter! How about 


where we might have got a stew, and have come into 
this, which might remind one of Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard.” 

My friend went out, and returning a few minutes 
later, found me feasting on bread and cheese. 

*« Stop,’ said he, “* we are going to have an excel- 
lent dinner, because—I have a memory you know— 
I have met a butcher and ordered two pounds of 
pork cutlets, which are made in Paris as nowhere 
else. The butchers alone have the secret of cooking 
them, and the most famous professional cooks have 
tried in vain to obtain it from them. As for myself, 
the best dinner I ever made was on six sous’ worth 
of fried potatoes, and that dinner has had over my 
whole subsequent life the most happy influence.”’ 

““The best dinner which a friend of mine named 
— Stephen, ever made,” I replied, ‘‘ was one at 
which he ate nothing at all; but the consequences 
were not so fortunate as those of your dinner. Tell 
me about the fried potatoes.” 

‘No, tell me first about —— Stephen’s dinner, 
when he dined on nothing.” 

“After you.” 

Paul, my friend, drew from his pocket a coin. 
** Odd or even?” 

** Even.” 

** You have lost. Tell me the story of Stephen’s 
dinner on nothing.” 

While eating our dinner of cutlets I told my story 
as follows: 

“ Stephen had been turned away by his euployer, 
M. Muller, having fallen in love with his daughter 
Madeleine, and sought a position which would en- 
able him to return and offer her his hand. His edu- 





intelligent. I answered therefore, **Come on, then, 
let us find it.” Behold us then glancing from side | 
to side of the street as we passed, consulting the | 
signs, looking fur an inn and rejecting it after exam- | 





ination. 


cation, called a liberal education, gave him command 
only of two dead languages, and very few chances 
were open to him with such limited knowledge. He 
| tried to support himself until a better opportunity 


| shoul: 1 present itself by selling a little of his saper- ble and started for the water, but at the door I turned 


we have passed disdainfully by the chop-houses_ 


flnous Latin and Greek, and gave lessons in there 
languages while he was hard at work upon an epic 
poem anda tragedy. One circumstance gave him 
courage to hope. From time to time he saw Made- 
leine, more seldom he exchanged letters with her, 
but the means for obtaining these moments of hap- 
piness had to be constantly changed. Just at this 
time old Muller bought some stock in a theatre in 
the suburbs of Paris, the most obvious evidence of 
his interest being the use of a box, once & week, on 
Friday. Stephen also betook himself to the theatre 
and secured a place directly opposite Madeleine, 
where he could see her without being noticed by M. 
Maller, which was easy on account of the near-sight- 
edness of the latter, and his scrupulous attention to 
the play. Stephen here intoxicated himself all the 
evening with the sight of his adored, and at the end 
of the performance, ensconced in a dark corner, he 
almost always succeeded in slipping up to her and 
receiving a letter. But in giving lessons Stephen 
gained but little money, and the theatre was an ex- 
pense. Other days he could dine ata school where 
he had pupils, but the theatre was at a distance, and 
on Fridays he had to dine at his own charge. There 
was something queer about these dinners, especially 
towards the close of the month, when he had failed 
to renew his pair of gloves, so carefully folded when 
he came out of the theatre, so neatly cleansed by 
chemicals, and when he had treated with ink the 
red edges of his hat and the threadbare seams of his 
coat. 

++ Just before the famous dinner took place, he had 
found a little eating-house where for a few sous he 
could buy a bit of bread and some prunes, and he 
reckoned that in this way he might come to the end 
of the month, in which there were still two Fridays, 
without starving. The first of these two Fridays 
Stephen dined happily on his bread and prunes, and 
having put on his gloves and bought his ticket, went 
gayly tothe theatre. Old Muller’s box was empty. 
His heart failed him. However, he hoped that they 
were only late, and he cherished this hope from act 
to act, from scene to scene. They did not come. He 
went home downcast, discouraged, disgusted with 
life. The next week was the longest in his life, but 
at last Friday came. There remained to him just 
enough money for his theatre ticket and his frugal 
dinner. He walked along with his haf_d in his trou- 
sers pocket, fearing to lose his treasure. Just as he 
was going into the eating-house he had the curiosity 
to look and see what play was represented, although 
neither Madeleine nor himself had any eyes for the 
play when they were together in the theatre. Yet 
sometimes he found in the plays some allusions to 
their own situation and their hopeless love. So one 
evening when the two lovers in the drama were 
called Stephen and Madeleine, the two lovers in the 
audience addressed to each other all the tender 
speeches which the actors exchanged on the stage. 

“That evening Stephen chanced to look at the 
posters. The letters were larger than usual, and he 
found on examination that there was to bean ’extra- 
ordinary representation.’ He could not doubt that 
Madeleine would be there. But all at once he shiv- 
ered to find that the price of admission had been 
raised. He counted up his money. ‘ How lucky! I 
have money enough!’ And he put the money back. 
‘ How lucky,’ he repeated, walking back and forth 
betore the door, ‘ that I read that bill before entering 
this garden of Hesperides, guarded at this moment 
by those two redoubtable dragons No Money and No 
Credit! If Ihad dined I could not have entered 
that temple where I can contemplate my divinity 
longer than usual on account of the “ extraordinary 
representation.” How lucky!’ 

** He went to the theatre and found Madeleine 
there. He felt, to be sure,a gnawing at the stom- 
ach, but it was a pleasure to suffer for her. Do you 
understand that?’’ 

“No,” said Paul. 

*T do.” 

* Explain it to me.” 

** No, it would be useless. Going out of the thea- 
tre, he exchanged a letter with her. His empty stom- 
ach kept him awake all night; but what happiness 
not to sleep! He read, kissed, and read again, that 
letter; noted each phrase, husked, and ground, and 
sifted each word, interpreted every comma; he read 
it silently, he read it aloud, that it might enter into 
his heart by both eyes and ears. So that dinner 
which he did not eat was yet the happiest and best 
in all his life!” 

There was a short pause; then Paul began in his 
turn: 

** Here beginneth the story of a dinner of six sous’ 
worth of fried potatoes, to which I owe all the hap- 
piness of my lite.” 

Paul lighted a cigar, and began. 

‘TI was astudent. I lived with two other students 
in medicine, one of whom was named Paul, and the 
other Charles. All three of us had occasionally to 
submit to dire privations. One winter evening I re- 
turned to our common lodgings. Our fonds were at 
their lowest. Charles had shared with Paul the lit- 
tle dinner which barely sufficed for one. They bad 
finished before I came. For my part I bad consoli- 
dated all my capital and had purchased with it six 
gous’ worth of fried potatoes. 1 entered the room, 

‘6 * We have dined,’ said Paul and Cbharies. 

“¢O,’ said I, ‘1 bring my dinner with me.’ 

** It smells good.’ 

+] believe you; but lam dreadfully thirsty.’ 

“¢There’s no water in the pitcher. Go to the 





pump.’ 
“I placed my fried potatoes on a corner of the ta- 
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cells or cloisters, but goes forth among men, not to 
frown on their happiness, but to do them good. She 
is tamiliar and cheerful at the tables and firesides of 
the happy; sheis equally intimate in the dwellings of 
poverty and sorrow; she encourages innocent smiles 
of youth, and kindles a glow of sincerity on the ven- 
erable front of age; she is found, too, at the bedside 
of the sick when the attendants have ceased their la- 
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to see that my potatoes were vanishing. I put down 
the pitcher and rushed to their rescue. My com- 
panions were no longer men, they were tigers eager 
for fried potatoes. They combined against me. But 
I seized the dish and darted out of the house. I 
crossed the street; they followed me, and gained 
upon me, I saw an alley and ran for it. They came 
in after me. I ran upéhe steps of a house, entered, 
and climbed the stairs. I heard them coming be- 
hind me. Still I mounted, and they followed. I was 
in the upper hall of the house. I tried to avail my- 
self of my temporary triumph by eating some of my 
fried potatoes, but I was too exhausted, and heated, 
and out of breath toeat. Meantime I heard them 
on the floor below. 

“ My head was turned. I saw,akeyin a door. I 
opened the door, entered, drew out the key, closed 
the door behind me and locked it. I was in a room 
where a young girl sat sewing. She looked up, 
frightened. I was out of breath, panting, and with 
my neck bared. She tried to question me, but in her 
fright could only say, ‘ Monsieur, monsieur, what do 
you want? I don’t know you.’ 

**T could only say ‘ hush!’ very energetically, fur I 
heard my enemies, who, having reached the hall, 
were communicating to each other their astonish- 
ment at my disappearance. 

“** He certainly came into this entry.’ 

“¢ As certainly as we chased him up stairs.’ 

‘**¢ But where is he then? He must have gone 
somewhere.’ 

“They began to knock at the doors on the landing. 
Hush!’ said I, to the young lady, ‘don’t open to 
them. It is I they are pursuing.’ 

“Her terror was redoubled. A man who was 
pursued could only be a malefactor, a thief, an 
assassin. 

“¢In the name of Heaven, mademoiselle,’ said I, 
§ give me a glass of water.’ Indeed, my furious run- 
ning had augmented the thirst I have already spoken 
of, till I was almost dead with the agony. 

‘‘ The lady gave me a glass of water, of which she 
spilled halt in her agitation. It appears that two 
chambers on the landing were empty, a8 no one 
opened to my enemies. They began to knock more 
loudly at the door which covered my hiding-place. 

*** Don’t open, miss, or at least permit me first to 
finish my fried potatoes.’ 

* But, sir, they will force the door open.’ 

** ‘Speak to them.’ 

“¢ Sir, I wish you would go out of this room.’ 

««* Not before I have eaten # potato.’ 

‘*She began to speak to my pursuers outside. 

“ ¢ Who is there?’ 

ae Open i 

**¢] do not open the door to people whom I don’t 
know; what do you want?’ 

‘¢* Open, in the name cf the law. 
for a thiet.’ 

*¢0, sir, leave the room. I am dying with fright.’ 

*** Mademoiselle, 1 am so breathless now that I 
choke as I eat.’ 

“©* Open!’ from the outside. 
a thiet of fried potatoes.’ 

**‘ah!’ said she, a little reassured, ‘ it is only fried 
potatoes. Poor fellow! It was want, of course, that 
drove you to it.’ 

‘* © Mademoiselle, itis they who are the thieves. 
They have eaten a part of these fried potatoes which 
belong to me, and I took flight to save at least my 
share of them. They are excellent. Do me the 
honor to taste them.’ 

“¢Thank you, sir, but if you wish a piece of bread 
to eat with—’ 

‘¢ With } leasure, but on condition that you taste 
the potatoes. After which I will relieve you of my 
presence.’ 

“* «They are still in the hall deliberating. Now that 
I have virtually lied to them in making them be- 
lieve that you are not here, what would they say if 
they saw you go out? No, you must stay here till 
they are gone.’ 

“IT seated myself; she gave me some bread and ate 
three or four pieces of fried potato. Then I told her 
the whole story, which made her laugh lowd and 
heartily. I noticed that she was very pretty. 

‘To tell the truth, that was the beginning of a 
love which I at last proposed to consecrate by mar- 
riage. There were at first many oljections, but my 
mother ended by consenting to become acquainted 
with Rose. She wus struck from the first by her 
beauty and modesty, and charmed by her honesty 
and her love of work. Tocut the stury short, Rose 
is now my wife, and my parents are so tond of her 
that they invariably take her part in the infrequent 
and light discussions that sometimes arise in the 
most happy households.” 
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. RELIGION. 
Religion, that messenger of heaven, dwells not in 


bor, and the heart is almost still; she is seen at the 
house of mourning, pointing to the ‘* house not made 
with hands;” she will not retire so long as there is 
evil that can be prevented, or kindness that can be 
given; and it is not until the last duty is done that 
she hastens away and raises her altar in the wilder- 


‘they tack a blessing along with it. 


What the Belle said to Mathew Eden. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53.) 


** Of course, of course, sir,” said the gamekeeeper ; 
“and very natural too. I should like to sleep late 
hours myself, if I wasn’t obliged to be always walk- 
ing, walking, walking. Now, what I require, sir, is 
@ young son-in-law, a strong sturdy fellow, capable 
of taking my place. 1’d hand him over my gun and 
game-bag with pleasure.” 

Mathew Eden couldn’t help feeling much pained at 
these words. Having dressed himself, he went down 
stairs dejectedly. The good old Dame Foster awaited 
him at breakfast. May had gone haymaking. 

The breaktast occupied a very short time, and the 
counsellor, looking rather grave and sad, and having 
thanked these kind fclks, retraced the road to Fern- 
leigh, reflecting rather uncomfortably upon the anx- 
iety he must have caused poor Betty; but unable to 
shake off the new-born hopes of the night before, or 
the thousand charming illusions which had blos- 
somed in his heart. 

It would be superfluous to describe to you the re- 
ception he received from his worthy housekeeper ; 
her reproaches, her suppressed anger, which burst 
out every now and then in short excl amations and 
sundry sniffs. She hadn’t slept a wink the whole 
night. She thought he had fallen in the river; she 
had sent no less than ten persons to seek him, etc., 
etc., etc. 

Mathew Eden listened to these complaints with 
the same calmness as he used formerly to listen to 
the metaphors of an excited young barrister pleading 
@ lost case—in short, he persevered in his conclu- 
sions, and the sulking of Betty had not the slightest 
effect upon him. 

At the commencement of the autumn he had so 
accustumed himself to the gamekeeper’s lodge, that 
he was oftener to be found there than at his own 
house; and the old gamekeeper, though still attri- 
buting these visits to an ungier’s ardor, was much 
puzzled how sufliciently to return the handsome 
presents he received for his hearty out humble hos- 
pitality. 

* He’s a wonderful man!” Will Foster would say, 
as he smoked his pipe in the cbimney-nook of an 
evening, ‘‘ and knows more things than the squire,” 
here he lowered his voice, ‘‘ and the rector mixed up 
together. He has a kind heart, too, and his name’s 
never mentioned for a good five mile round, but 
He’s one cf the 
right sort, mind you; but there’s many a well-built 
house that has a crack in its upper story, and I’m 
sometimes afraid that the walls may give way from 
the amount «f learning that’s packed in him. Here, 
only the other day, he would ivsist upon helping me 
to physic my dogs—and an hour atterwards he was 
helping May to turn the hay in the Five Acre Meadow. 
It makes me feel awkward-like to see a gentleman so 
much above ourselves with no more pride about him. 
Then the price he pays for his room—tour pounds a 
month. I get red all over whenI take the money; 
for though I daren’t say a word, I can’t help but feel 
it’s robbing of him.”’ 

* Let him alone, my man,” said Will’s wife, testily. 
“Tf it gives him a pleasure to do poor tulks good, 
why should you contrairy a kind heart? Who knows 
but he may finish off by adopting the child, snd 
when he dies leave her a goodish sum of money?”’ 
The gamekeeper having nothing to suggest as a 
motive for the counsellor’s eccentricity, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

It was Christmas cve; and on the morrow of that 
day, he saw, descending by the winding road that led 
from the market-town, a cart laden with a hamper of 
wine and a case of old Jamaica rum, which was a 
liquor much affected by the honest gamekeeper. 

Of ali the presents that could have been made him 
these last were the most agreeable, for William Fos- 
ter dearly loved a good gluss cf wine, and smacked 
his lips in ecstasy over a fragrant tumbler of rum- 
and-water before going to bed. 

‘It’s my belief they make a man a better Chris- 
tian,’’ he would say laughing. When he had tasted 
the contents of the hamper he couldn’t refrain from 
bursting out into a hymn of praise. 

** That good Counsellor Eden is the best and most 
generous of men. He knew—bless him!—we were 
going to have a hard winter, and here he sends us 
the proper sort of ammunition to fight against it. 
May! May, 1 say; just come here, my girl. Make 
him a pretty bunch of winter floxers—you know how 
to do it—aud when he comes you give it him your- 
self. Ah! what rum, whata scent it has; what a 
fiavor! Well! I’m blessed if 1 ever thought to have 
my cellar so well stocked. Why, it’s been my dream 
for twenty years. May, May, make haste about 
them flowers. I see the counsellor coming up the 
pathway from Fernleigh.” 

* Yes, father; 1’m just putting my hood on.” 

And in truth there was the old lawyer toiling up 
the narrow pathway, with a most surprising energy. 
When he came within hailing distance, William 
Foster raised his glass and waved it in the air. 

“To the health of the best good man in the county, 
to theshealth of our benefactor!” 

And Mathew Eden’s face beamed with the kind- 
liest of smiles. 

Dame Foster had already made up the kitchen fire 
—before which a fine hare was roasting—while the 
rattling of the knives and forks could be heard, and 
all the pleasant fuss and noise preparatory to a good 
meal. 

The eyes of the old counsellor beamed with satis- 








kg so that she may not be seen among men. 


coat, with her pretty dimpled arms bare to the el- 
bow, running to the end of the garden and picking 
all the winter flowers she could lay her hands on; 
when he saw her reappear with a small bouquet, 
which she presented to him modestly, saying, 
** Please, sir, will you accept these few flowers from 
me, though they are hardly worth your acceptance,” 
then a sudden color flushed his face, and as sbe bent 
to take his hand, he stopped her gently, saying: 

*O no! my dear child, permit me to take the 
privilege cf an old fciend ;” and he kissed her on her 
rosy cheek. 

The gamekeeper laughed till the rocf rung. 





When seated at the ouken table, which had been 
drawn close to the wood-fire, May sitting opposite to 
him, and the gamekeeper on his right, the dinner 
placed upon the table, the counsellor commenced 
talking of his fatare plans. 

He was contemplating the purchase cf some acres 
cf land that surrounded the valley, upon which he 
wished to build a sort «f retreat or hermitage. 

“ We shall always be together,” said he to William 
Foster. ‘Sometimes you will be at my house, some- 
times I will be at youre.’’ 

Dame Foster joined them in her turn, and they 
suggested one thing and another, till it was time for 
the candles to be lighted. May appeared pleased, 
and Mathew Eden thought he was perfectly under- 
stood by these honest people, who were as fir off 
from his meaning as the Equator from the North 
Pele. 

Never had the very learned yet simple-hearted old 
bachelor passed a more pleasant Christmas eve. The 
bells from the distant village church clashed merrily, 
for the ringers, mind you, knew what they were 
abvut, and at such a time threw their hearts into the 
businese. Beautiful bells! as they sent their joyous 
clamor through the winter nights, they seemed to 
bring ‘tidings «f comfort and joy to Mathew E.jen. 
A rich man, he was without kith or kin; a man, as 
he would have told you some short time ago, with an 
almost empty heart. 

He with an empty heart! Let any man tell Wil- 
liam Foster that, and I fancy our stalwart friend 
would settle him directly; why, kindness itself was 
personified in Mathew Eden; and like the aloe, that 
wondrous plant which remains dormant for so many, 
many long years, the flower had burst into bloom; 
and, to Mathew Eden, the whole world was suddenly 
filled with youth and beauty. The bells, the glad- 
some bells, which speak to every Christian heart 
hope here and a brighter hope herezfier, clanged in 
the frosty air, as though the old ivy-clad steeple had 
gone mad with pleasure, and was determined to 
make a rollicking nightcf it, forge:ful, just for the 
time being, cf its crumbling age, and «f the centuries 
of dead who were slumbering in the quiet church- 
yard at its feet. 

“There were joy bells ringing also in Mathew 
Eden’s heart, as, the supper over, and «fier a bottle of 
the best wine had been drunk, he mounted the stairs 
to his little chamber, humming the refrain of a song 
which he believed himself to have furgutten twenty 
years ago. 

“ To-morrow,” he said, ‘“‘I will make my declara- 
tion. ‘The old folks ’’—they were only a faw years 
his senior, but now, a f2w years made all the differ- 
ence in Mathew’s eyes—“the old folks will be mad 
with joy; and May”—here he paused with a mo- 
mentary doubt, which he banished as quickly as it 
came—“‘ well, if love and money can make happiness, 
my pretty May shall spend a joyfal Christmas, too. 
Yes, I will make this a happy household, and no one 
beneath the shelter cf its roof shall have cause to do 
other than bless the name of Mathew Eden.” 

It was a beautiful, frosty night. The heavens were 
brilliant with a wealth of stars, and—for the old law- 
yer had thrown wide his latticed window—Mathew 
saw the dark church-tower rising above the trees in 
the distance. Its windows were bright with light; 
the ringers were still hard at work, if that could be 
called work which each jolly fellow pronounced a 
pleasure. Soon the clergyman would himself be in 
the church to give a last glance at its Christmas 
decorations, to chat with Giles and Hodge, and their 
fellows, who had come stumping through the snow 
to see nothing had been neglected, and that “ par- 
son” was satisfied. Then, when Giles and Hodge 
and all the rest were dismissed with ample gratuities, 
the rector’s pretty wife, well wrapped up, and with a 
face glowing with health, would creep in and find her 
way into the organ loft, where, much to her hus- 
band’s delight, she poured out a flood of melody that 
raised bis thoughts to heaven, even while they never 
quitted the loved fingers that touched the keys. 

The lattice of Mathew Eden’s little chamber, we 
have said, was open, and leaning upon the window- 
sill, the old man looked out upon the lovely Christ- 
mas while he rested his head upon his hands. 

He thought cf the dreary past, and his eyes filled 
with tears; he thought of the present, and the deso- 
late chambers of his heart became peopled, and his 
very soul was filled with joy. 

“I’m rich,” he thought, “‘ and can make May hap- 
py, and it is her happiness alone that I wish.” 

An honr passed, and still the old lawyer remained 
pensive at the open window, listening to tie music of 
the old church bells. His candle had gone out, there 
was no light in his roum, and his kind face was 
shrouded by the ivy that clustered about the win- 
dow, and formed a lattice of itself. 

Suddenly he became aware of the figure of a man 
standing in the garden below, apparently looking up 
at the windows. 





faction; but when he saw May in her little red petti- 


| stooped down fyr a moment, threw up a handful of 
loose gravel, which came rattling among the ivy 
leaves and about the head cf the old lawyer. 

The intruder was evidently no thief. Thieves do 
not generally announce their presence by hand fuls of 
gravel. 

A few moments :f silence, then the man beneath 
the window spoke in a whisper. 

‘* May! May! it is I.” 

Mathew Eien started, for he recognized the voice 
as that of Jobn Sefton, the son <f a small farmer in 
the neighborhood. 

The old lawyer started and trembled, for he also 
remembered that John Sefton was esteemed onecf 
the handsomest young fellows of that country side, 
and that owing to a domestic alteration, made by 
Dame Foster, it was May’s own chamber that he, 
Matthew Eden, was now occupying. 

‘*May,” said the same voice, still in a whisper, 
**1’ll slip round to the back, if you’ll let me into the 
kitchen for a moment. I’ve good news, very good 
news.” 

The counsellor descended the stairs on tiptoe, and 
drew back the bolts of the door. He bad not long to 
wait. The door was pushed es ftly open, and John 
Sefcon entered. 

“ Whsre are you, May?” 

The counsellor, striking a match, lighted the can- 
dle. Sefton recoiled with a cry cf alarmed surprise. 

‘*Why, it’s Counsellor Eden! In the name of 
charity, sir, don’t alarm the house. I am no thief, 
far from it; but 1 love May Foster!’’ 

“And she—she?” The question seemed to stick in 
the poor counsellor’s throat. ‘ Dves she love you?” 

“Ay, that she does! We were engage to each 
other a year ago. If I was not certain«f her love I 
shouldn’t be bere on this Christmas eve. You may be 
sure ¢f that, for I’m an honest man, counsellor, and 
wouldn’t do harm to any one’s reputation, least cf all 
at this blessed time.” 

“And her father, William Foster, did he know «f 
your engagement?” asked Eden, faintly; for he was 
very, very sick at heart. 

“No. We have been afraid to tell him till my cir- 
cumstances were better; for, though a good man, and 
a kind father, William Foster has a shrewd eye when 
money’s in question.” 

“And now? What are your circumstances now?” 

** Well, the squire’s allowed me to rent one of the 
small farms over yonder by Applemead, on my own 
terms, and with hard work I'll stock it betore long. 
Meanwhile, the rector bas promised to break the 
matter to May’s father to-morrow, after church, be- 
cause, you see, counsellor, a man thinks twice be fore 
he says a barsh thing on Coristmas morning. I was 
helping the rector and his lady to decorate our dear 
old church this very evening, when I got his promise; 
80 I stole away down here just to let May know the 
news, that to-morrow mightn’t take her by surprise 
like. Bat what’s the matter, sir?—are you ill?” 

He might well ask the question, for Mathew Eden 
had sunk down into a chair, with a groan, covering 
his face with both hands to hide hisemotion. What 
an awakening from a pleasant dream, a dream that 
could never, never be repeated. 

The paroxysm of grief, however, was soon con- 
quered. The old lawyer had long ago, from the very 
habit of his profession, learned to conquer all out- 
ward signs of emotion. He put back Sefton’s hands, 
but without any anger, saying, as he rose slowly from 
his chair: 

“It is nothing! an emotion that will soon pass; 
nay, that has already passed.. Your appearance has 
startled me a little, that’s all;” and then he added, 
with a sad smile, “ I begin to find out what it is to 
b§ old.” 

He paused for a few moments, as striving to recov- 
er all bis usual strength, then said: 

“It was at my window you threw the gravel just 
now. Iam staying with Mr. Foster; and so May for 
a time, for a short time, sleeps in another room on 
the other side of the bouse.”’ 

John Sefton was stammering out an apology, but 
the counsellor interrupted him. 

‘* You are sure that May loves you—quite sure?” 
**O sir.” 

** She has told you so?” 

‘* A thousand times!” 

Mathew laid his hand kindly, and for the first time, 
on the large brown hand of John Sefton. A stalwart 
hand it was, and, as we say, the lawyer pressed it 
kindly. 

“You must go away now,” he said, “and who 
knows but to-morrow yon may find even a better 
advocate with William Foster than your kind friend 
the rector? Your good folks call me Counsellor Eden; 
and certainly a dried-up old lawyer like myself can 
plead other people’s causes better than he can his 
own. It’s my trade, you know. There, there, no 
thanks. Good-night. It is Christmas eve, and I 
wish you pleasant dreams.” 

And so John Sefton, very light of heart—for all 
Fernleigh believed in the goodness and cleverness of 
Counsellor Eden—departed. The door was again 
bolted, and, with tears trickling down his cheeks, 
Mathew crept back to his room. The church-bellis 
had not ceased, but now they spoke to him with quite 
other voices. 

‘* Mathew!” theysaid. “ Mathew! Mathew! Win- 
ter is here! Winteris here! The Spring flowers are 
gone! The warmth of Summer bas departed; even 
the red leaves of Autumn are hidden by the snow; 
but the snow and the frost nourishes the germ of 
future flowers; and protected by the kindness and 





He was about to call out, when the man, who had 


self-sacrifice of age, the world of youth and beauty 
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ten to the bells; the old church is rich with light, 
with glistening leaves and ruddy berries, telling how 
a healthy life may exist, glad and bestowing gladness, 
even in the deepest winter. Mathew! Mathew! 
Mathew Eden! if the flowers of Spring and the har- 
vest of Summer are no longer for you, it is yours to 
give that help which only experience can bring, to 
watch,and wait, with a resigned and cheerful heart, 
welcoming the children of Spring, even though they 
bloom upon the breast of another, and to assist in 
ripening the golden harvest, even though it will 
never be reaped by yourself. Good Christian doc- 
trine, Mathew Even. Good Christian doctrine, is 
that of self-sacrifice, and at no time can it be better 
taught than on the eve of the bleesed Christmas Day! 


. This is what our old church-bells said to Mathew 


Eden, barriater-at-law, and bencher of the Inner 
Temple. He heard them patiently to the end, the 
quiet teara trickling down his cheeks, then, after he 
had knelt and prayed, he betook himself with a more 
contented heart to bed. 

* * * * * + * 

“ William Foster, my good friend, do you know 
anything of a fine young fellow, a friend of mine, by 
the way, called John Sefton?” 

This question was asked by the counsellor at the 
break fast-table on the Christmas morning. 

“1 know him well,’ replied William, with his 
mouth full, and without pausing in the rapid play of 
knite und fork; ‘‘ he’s one of the steadiest and smart- 
est lads hereabouts.” : 

* He’s a handsome lad, too,”” put in Dame Foster. 
“It’s a pity that his poor mother, a careful woman 
and a good housewife she was, is sleeping under the 
shadow of the old church close by the west wall, for 
that’s where the Seftons’ graves have been for cen- 
turies; an old family, and a respectable family the 
Sefton’s is; but, as 1 was saying, it’s a pity that 
Rachel Sefton is not alive to see what a fine lad her 
son has become. He’s quite taken squire’s fancy, and 
they say in the market that he means to make a man 
of him.” 

“May,” said Mathew Eden, busy with his egg, 
and without looking up, ‘do you know Jobn Sef- 
ton?” 

Poor May! she grew redder still, her cheek out- 
blushing the burning sun of midsummer. 

“She had known John from a child. They had 
played together when—when ”—here she broke down 
completely, and conscious that all eyes were upon 
her, stammered out, “ that she knew Mister Sefton 
very well indeed.” 

For the first time that morning the old counsellor 
looked at May. It was a look so full of. benevolence, 
of fatherly love, that as their eyes met, May’s took 
courage; she scarcely could have explained why, but 
she read in those calm gray eyes the will as well as 
the power to protect. 

* William Foster,” said the lawyer, in that slow, 
emphatic tone he always used when very much in 
earnest, “‘1 said that John Sefton was a friend of 
mine. I understand that the squire, a much older 
friend of mine than young John, has promised him 
the Five Eims Farm at Applemead.” 

“Good land!” observed Mr. Foster, approvingly, 
and still speaking with his mouth full. 

“Not a better dairy in the country when the Ford- 
hams had it;” put in his wife. 

**So I hear, so I hear,” said Mathew Eden; “and 
as I’ve some little sum of money lying idle, I’ve 
made up my mind to stock it with everything need- 
ful; under your direction, William, and gaided by 
your experience, dame, we’ll make the Five Elms 
one of the prettiest and most profitable farms within 
ten miles of Fernleigh. I shall do this for my young 
friend John, upon one condition.” 

The gamekeeper and his wife laid down their 
knives and forks, and were evidently bewildered. 
Their bewilderment was soon put at end to by 
Mathew Eden rising and taking May by the hand. 

“And the one condition is—that you accept John 
Sefton as your future son-in-law. It’sa good match, 
and if money can aid, I’ll answer for its being a hap- 
py one. Come, May, don’t look down, you see I know 
everything. We lawyers have such sharp eyes” 
(poor Mathew Eden!), ‘‘and your parents will not 
say ‘ No,’ when the question is their daughter’s hap- 
piness, and they remember it’s Christmas Day.” 

“No,” was just the one thing the worthy couple 
had no idea of saying, and when May appeared that 
day in church beaming with health and blooming in 
ribbons, half the congregation knew—for good news 
flies apace, and Dame Foster had a large circle of 
gossips—that the prettiest girl in all Fernleigh was 
the affianced wife of John Sefton. 

A good action is its own reward. Shall weenvy or 
pity Mathew Eden? 


DONE ’EM OFTEN. . 

Somewhere in Jersey, the manager of a company 
of itinerant actors was applied to by a bandy-legged 
chap for an engagement. The fellow, who looked 
lugubrious enough to have been the shadow of a 
badly-acted Hamlet, stumbled across the stage, and 
upjointing himself, collapsed into a chair. ‘‘ Well, 
sir, what’s your line of business?” queried the man- 
ager.” ‘Not particular—anything that pays.” 
‘Ever been on the stage?” “ Certin—druv a regu- 
lar mail six months,” remarked the aspirant, throw- 
ing a quid of dog-leg at the head of the big fiddle, and 
his left leg over his right knee at one and the same 
time. “I think our company is fall.” ‘* Yass—I 
thought they’d be full when I saw ’em swillin’ Seth 
Smith’s rum—yaas, very full!” ‘ D’ye s’pose you 
can do the landlord in the Lady of Lyons?” ‘“ Yes, 
sir-ee—I have done all the landlords in Camden.” 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 





GRAND LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
The Grand Lodge of Massachusetts is fully organ- 
ized for the coming year. We published a few weeks 
since a list of the elective officers, and now give a 
complete roll of the elective and appointed officers: 
William Sewall Gardiner, Boston, G. M. 

Charles Levi Woodbury, Boston, D. G. M. 

Samuel C. Lawrence, Medford, S. G. W. 

Richard Briggs, Brookline, J. G. W. 

John McClellan, Boston, G. Treasurer. 

Solon Thornton, Boston, Rec. G. Secretary. 
Charles W. Moore, Boston, Cor. G. Secretary. 
Andrew G. Smith, Boston, D. D. G. M., Dis. No. 1. 
Tracy P. Cheever, Chelsea, D. D. G. M., Dis. No. 2. 
Benjamin Pope, South Boston, D. D. G. M., Dis. 
Ne. 3. 

F. Lyman Winship, Brighton, D. D. G. M.,Dis.No.4. 

George H. Peirson, Salem, D. D. G. M., Dis. No. 5 

James E. Gale, Haverhill, D. D. G. M., Dis. No. 6. 

Henry P. Perkins, Lowell, D. D. G. M., Dis. No. 7. 

Andrew J. Ciark, Orange, D. D. G. M., Dis. No. 8. 

Daniel Upton, South Adams, DPD. D. G. M., Dis. 
No. 9. 

Samuel B. Spooner, Springfield, D. D. G. M. Dis. 
No. 10. 

Chas. E. Reed, Worcester, D. D.G. M., Dis. No. 11. 

George E. Stacy, Milford, D. D. G. M., Dis. No. 12. 

J. Mason Everett, Canton, D. D. G. M., Dis. No. 13. 

John E. Lee, New Bedford, D. D. G. M., Dis. No. 14. 

Joseph K. Baker, Jr., Dennisport, D. D. G. M., 
Dis. No. 15. 

Z. L. Bicknell, East Weymouth, D. D. G. M., Dis. 
No. 16. 

George H. Kendall, Valparaiso, Deputy for Chili, 
8. A. 

Wm. C. Blanchard, Shanghai, Special Deputy for 
China. 

Richard H. Hartley, Lima, Special Deputy for Peru, 
S.A. 

Rev. James A. Bolles, Boston, and Charles H. 
Titus, Taunton, G. Chaplains. 

William T. Grammer, Woburn, G. Marshal. 

John A. Goodwin, Lowell, S. G. D. 

Jobn Burney, Fitchburg, J. G. D. 

E. Waters Burr, Hingham, S. G. Steward. 

Lucius W. Lovell, Cambridgeport, James P. Pick- 
et, Newton, John Haigh, Lawrence, J. G. Stewards. 

Charles A. Reed, Taunton, G. Sw. B. 

* Lovell Bicknell, East Weymouth, G. St. B. 

Charles Kimball, Lowell, and Daniel Nason, Law- 
rence, G. Pursuivants. 

E. Dana Bancroft, Groton Junction, Cephas Brig- 
ham, Auburndale, and Alfred F. Chapman, Boston, 
G. Lecturers. 

Howard M. Dow, Boston, G. Organist. 

Eben F. Gay, Boston, G. Tiler. 

William S. Gardiner, ex officio, Sereno D. Nicker- 
son, William Sutton, Percival L. Everett, George O. 
Carpenter, William F. Salmon, Charles Levi Wood- 
bury, Samuel C. Lawrence and Henry Endicott, 
Board of Directors. 

Sereno D. Nickerson, Samuel P. Oliver and Wil- 
liam D. Coolidge, Auditing Committee. 

Winslow Lewis, Charles Levi Woodbury and Wen- 
dell 1’. Davis, Committee on the Library. 

Solon Thornton, William Parkman and Marl- 
borough Williams, Committee on Charity. 





Palestine Commandery celebrated the festival of St. 
John, in Masonic Building, Chelsea, on the 27th ult. 
The ladies were admitted, and the respective coun- 
cils of the several Masonic bodies, with other mag- 
nates of the Fraternity, were invited guests. The 
occasion was given by E. G. Com. Daniel E. Chase, 


decease of a near relative; and in his absence, the 
superiority devolved on Generalissimo Sir Chas. T. 
Gay, but the position of Master of Ceremonies was 
transferred by him to P. E. G. Com. Sir Tracy P. 
Cheever, who filled it in his usual masterly manner. 
The intellectual exercises took place in the Masonic 
Hall, and consisted of an address by Rev. Bro. J. O. 
Peck, of Worcester, a poem by a Sir Knight of Pal- 
estine, who shivered lances and did the devoirs of a 
true knight on the occasion, and some excellent mu- 
sic by a quartet choir of home talent. Concluding 
this, the party adjourned to the banquet room, where 
@ sumptuous repast had been prepared by Grand 
Caterer Sir F. Spoor. The hall was closely packed, 
and the hospitable accommodations fally tested. But 
little was said at the table owing to the lateness of 
the hour, but Rev. Bro. Knowles, of Bellingham 
church rior, minister and mason—an enthusiast 
in every good work—made a capitai speech in eulogy 
of the universality of the Masonic Order, that formed 
a ground where everybody could meet on broad and 
general principles, leaving outside all sects and all 
isms to take care of themselvee. He was glad to 
have a spot like this where he could flee from the 
exclusiveness that his profession was apt to engen- 
der, and, without tnought of sect, enjoy the commu- 








nity he met there, all united in the comm n bond of 


8ST. JOHN’S FESTIVAL IN CHELSEA. | 


who, however, was unable to be present, owing to the |' 





| bratherty love, relief and charity. P. E. G. Com. 

Cheever, in a brief and feeling speech, announced 
the decease of Sir Simeon C. Williams, the one allud- 
ed to at the outset, and at his suggestion the even- 
ing closed with a dirge to the memory of the deceased 
Sir Knight. It was a peculiar celebration, with its 
mingling of mirth and sadness, and brought many 
together in a social combination that did great good. 








8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
We have received a voluminous report of the 
Forty-Ninth Annual Communication of the M. W. 
Grand Lodge, A. F. and A. M. of the State of Mis- 
souri, convened in St. Louis, Oct. 11, last. It is not 
only a record of the condition of the Order in Mis- 
souri, but contains relevant matter from all points of 
the Union. It is a model work of the kind, and 
worthy of imitation. We see that in the list of For- 
eign Representatives, the name of John K. Hall is 
given. Accompanying this report, is that of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Ninth Annual Conclave of the Grand 
Commandery of Knights Templar of the State of 
Missouri, held on Oct. 5th, last, as comprehensive as 
the preceding, and containing much information 
concerning the Order throughout the Union. Such 
reports as these are very valuable. 
nvo—W5v51c10Keesneesnesesnmeespeyprprrer—e—~—=PeYU/('w’ 

CoMMANDERIES.—The term ‘‘Encampment” is 
to be abolished and that of Commandery substituted, 
for the sake of uniformity in the Order. It will take 
some time, however, to get accustomed to the change 
in Massachusette. 





MALDEN, MASS. 


A new Lodge under the name and title of Palestine 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, was constituted 
in South Malden and consecrated on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 22d., and the following officers in- 
stalled : 

Geo. W. Pierce, W. M. 
Henry L. Chase, S. W. 
Alfred Tufts, J. W. 

Thomas Leavitt, Treasurer. 
James P. Stewart, Secretary. 
J. Franklin Wakefield, S. D. 
Philip Ham, J. D. 

John S. Berry,,S. S. 

Albert W. Lewis, J. 8S. 

S. A. Stimpson, Marshal. 
Benj. Cory, I. S. 

Thomas Lewis, Tiler. 





SACCARAPPA, ME. 


A correspondent at Saccarappa, Me., furnishes the 
following list of officers of Temple Lodge No. 86: 


Andrew Hawes, W. M. 
Daniel W. Hawkes, S. W. 
Wo. E. Brown, J. W. 

J. J. Knowlton, Treasurer. 
P. O. Howe, Secretary. 
A. W. Riggs, S. D. 

A. L. Hawkes, J. D 

J.S. Manchester, S. S. 

A. P. C. Winslow, J.S.- 
D. W. Babb, Marshal. 

T. H. Snow, Organist. 

F. Blood, Tiler. 





NEWPORT, RB. I. 


Monday evening, Dec. 20th, the members of St. 
John’s Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, New- 


their officers, for the year ensuing, with the follow- 
ing result: 
John Myers, W. M. 
Henry Bull, Jr., 8S. W. 
George F. Crandall, J.W. 
f Gardner B. Reynolds, Jr., Treasurer. 
! William G. Stevens, Secretary. 
Ray B. Tayer, S. D. 
Robert S. Franklin, J. D. 
William H. Fiudder, 8.8. 
James Stevens, J. S. 
John S. Coggeshall, Marshal. 
T. Logan Murphy, Chaplain. 
James Fludder, Sentinel. 
Gottleib Spingler, Tiler. 





BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND. 


Atthe annnal communication of St. Alban’s Lodge, 
No. 6, Bristol, held Wednesday, Dec. 15th, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 

Charles Salsteen, W. M. 

J. Howard Manchester, J. W. 
Benjamin T. Munroe, J. W. 
John H. Pitman, Treasurer. 
Joseph P. Thompson, Secretary. 
Charles Herreshoff, Jr., 8. D. 
George W. Simmons, J. D. 
Edwin Middleton, 8. S. 

James C. Bowler, J. 8. 
Richard B. Franklin, Chaplain. 
Thomas F. Usher, Marshal. 
Thomas M, Moore, Organist. 
James Wilson, Tiler. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

A Brooklyn, N. Y. brotber furnishes the following 
information to the Masonic world. We are glad to 
hear from him. [in answer to his question, we 
think that St. John’s Lodge of Boston is the most 
numerous. It numbers about 400 members.) 

At a regular communication of Commonwealth, 





Lodge, No. 409, F. & A. M., the largest and one of 


port, held their annual meeting for the election of 


| the f finest ‘working Lodges in the State; the following 


Wo. A. Avis, J. M. of C. 

Rev. D. O Ferris, Rev. M. P. Gaddis, Chaplains. 

Geo. Reock, Tiler. 
Commonwealth Lodge extends to visiting brethren 
in this city an invitation and welcome to her temple. 
Communication every Taesday evening. 





DELAWARE GRAND LODGE. 

The following brethren bave been elected and ap- 
pointed officers of the Grand Lodge of Delaware: 

Robert H. Lewis, R. W. G. M.; Levi Anderson, 
D. G. M.; James W. Black, S. G. W.; Charles H. 
View, J. G. W.; John W. Layton, G. Treasurer; 
Edward H. Anderson, Sr.,G. R. Secretary; Henry 
Frawe, G. C.S.; Robert P. Jones, Hall’s Steward. 
The following appointments were made; John F. 
Bostick, S.G D.; George Boston, J. G. D.; Peter 
S. Chippy, S.G. S.; Joseph 8. Caulk, J. G. S.; Dan- 
iel P. Hamilton, G. M.; Benjamin Tomlinson, G. P.; 
Jeremiah Miller, G. S. B.; Rev. P. 8S. Williams, G. 
Chaplain; Asbury Sterling, G. M. C; John W. Lay- 
ton, D. G. M. 


— 





MINISTERIAL STORIES. 


Dr. Tyng related the following: In Kansas I heard 
one of those good men who are always sent as mis- 
sionaries—I don’t know, perhaps it was by this very 
society—into the centre of the State. After travel- 
ling on the railroads and on staze-coaches, he at last 
came to the humble mule’s back, which carried him 
to the last place where he could find comfort and a 
bed. As svon as he arrived there, he was surround- 
ed in a little sitting-room by the people, who were 
waiting, like the Athenians, to hear something new. 
One of them said to him, “Stranger, what might be 
your business?” ‘Well, my friend, what do you 
think my business is?’? “Wal,” looking at him 
from head to foot, “‘ stranger, moughtn’t you be buy- 
ing lands?” “No.” “H’m, h’m; I see, I see. 
Reckon you’re a schoolmaster?” “No.” “I see, I 
see. Coming for trade?” “No, not for trade.” 
* Got folks out here?” ‘No, I haven’t got a folk in 
the whole place.” ‘Isee. Wal, stranger, you’re a 
curious customer. I don’t know what you are.” 
* Well, now, my friend,” said he, ‘‘just look at me, 
and say what you think I am.” “ Wal,” said the 
man, after a very searching look, “‘I think you are 
either a Chicago bummer or a travelling preacher.” 

Dr. Storrs said: ‘‘I have done some heavy work in 
the way of platform speaking—very heavy it was, at 
any rate, to the audience; for I have no doubt they 
felt as the Scotch minister’s congregation did. You 
remember when he told his neighbor that he spoke 
two hours and a half the day previous, the neighbor 
said to him, ‘ Why, minister, were you not tired to 
death?’ ‘ Aw, nae,’ said he, ‘I was.as fresh as a 
rose, but it would have done your heart good to see 
how tired the congregation was.’ 

**You recollect when Robert Treat Paine (you don’t 
recoHect it, but you remember that fact) was on the 
bench of the Supreme Cuurt of Massachusetts, he 
had got to be quite aged (Robert Treat Paine, the 
father of the poet, by the way—don’t confound them) 
and the bar desired him to retire from the bench; 80 
they appointed Harrison Gray Otis, who was very po- 
lite and accomplished, to go and see the judge and 
talk with him on the subject. He suggested to the 
judge that it must be a very great inconvenience to 
him to leave his home so often and so long. ‘O! he 
was always ready to sacrifice his personal preferences 
for the good of the country.’ ‘ But,’ suggested Otis, 
‘ you are not in good health; you are infirm; aren’t 
you afraid this excessive duty will kill you?’ ‘ Nes, 
said he; ‘but a man cannot die in a better cause 
than administering justice.’ [Laughter.) ‘Do you 
see as well as you used to?’ ‘Yes; I can see with 
my glasses very well.’ ‘Can you hear as well as you 
used to?’ For it was notorious that he could not hear 
anything unless yelled through a trumpet. He said, 
* Yes, 1 hear perfectly; bat they don’t speak as loud 
as they did before the Revolution.’ 

** Dr. Cox was going out of my cbarch one even- 
ing, and there was a shower of rain falling outside, 
and the people were therefore detained at the doors 
and did not pass out as rapidly as usaal, and said to 
a distinguished clergyman of the Baptist depomina- 
tion, then in Pierrepoint street, who was walking out 
with him, said he, ‘ Brother, what is the reason of 
this delay?’ ‘I think,’ answered the other, ‘ there is 
a shower outside.’ ‘Ab!’ said the doctor, ‘there are 
quite a number of your persuasion here; they ought 
not to be afraid of water.’ ‘No,’ said the brother, 
‘it is not the water, but the sprinkling, that they 
are afraid of.’ ‘Ah,’ said Dr. Cox, ‘ I know that they 
are afraid of that; yet it comes from heaven.’ ” 


> 





+ 


Little Willie having hunted in all the corners for 
his shoes, at last appears to give them up, and climb- 
ing on a chair, betakes himself to a big book lying on 
the side-table. Mother says to him, “ What is dar- 
ling doing with the book?” “It’th the dictionary; 
papa lookth in the dictionary for things, and I’m 
locking ‘to see if I can find my shoes.” 
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were the ofticers elected for the year 1870. | 

James M. Rowan, W. M. 

Henry S. Knapp, S. W. 

O. K. Buckley, J. W. 

W. T. Gilbert, Treasurer. 

Jonathan Jones, Secretary. 

Charles P. Hawley, 8. D. 

Geo. B. Elmore, J. D. ’ 

Ww. Jennings, S. M. of C. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WANDERER. 


mens 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


A wanderer sat by a lonely grave— 
The bright stars gleamed in the dome o'erhead, 
The moonbeams crept through the cypress boughs, 
And shone on the home of the sleeping dead; 
Not a sound the solemn stillness broke, 
But at length the mourner sadly spoke! 


“T have come from a land of sunnier skies 
To one I loved in the days of old, 
But the heart whose every throb was mine 
Has long since mixed with kindred mold. 
Above her grave I wildly weep— 
Bat I cannot waken her dreamless sleep. 


“T have gazed on the scenes of the olden time, 
Each spot where our footsteps often strayed, 
The stream where the weeping willows drooped, 

And the vine-wreathed seat in the mossy glade; 
There the roses bloom, and the violets blow, 
As they bloomed in the days of long ago. 


** To-day I sat in that shaded nook, 
As we often sat in those bygone years, 
But the name that was carved on the rustic seat 
Awakened a flood of blinding tears. 
For the heart cries out in my weary breast, 
Like a wounded dove that seeks for rest. 


“ O, loved and lost! in that holy clime, 
If thou canst grant me a boon so dear, 
Look down from thy blest abode to-night— 
Let thy gentle spirit be ever near! 
Sweet seraph! say that the souls we love 
Fond vigils keep in their home above!"’ 


The wanderer ceased his plaintive stra‘n, 
For the air was filled with a brilliant light, 

And he saw descend from the starry dome 
A spirit robed in dazzling white! 

He saw, through a mist of joyful tears, 

The long-lost love of his early years. 


The stars died out in the azure sky, 
And morn her beams on the village cast, 
But they found the wanderer cold and still, 
For the mourning soul was home at last! 
Round the grassy grave his arms were thrown, 
And a smile on his pallid features shone! 


~ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE PROPHECY. 





BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 
Arr 


THE sun flashed brightly through the leaves of 
the New Forest, now called Sherwood, burnishing 
the tints of early autumn, and sparkling on the dew 
which shook in silvery spray at every lifting breeze, 
as a band of horsemen galloped down the avenues of 
thechase. They were of various ranks. Some wore 
the barrel-cap, bound with gems, which marked the 
noble, while others, arrayed in the Lincoln-green, 
then the badge of domestic rank, seemed gamekeep- 
ers or upper servants. 

One, in advance of the rest, by his superior equip- 
ments and proud bearing, seemed the leader of the 
party. His form was above the usual size, and his 
face would have been handsome were it not for an 
expression of hardness almost amounting to cruelty. 

“I trust Fitz Maurice has executed our com- 
mands,” he said. “ Yet from this rising ground, 
methinks we might see Chemsford, Hardic and 
Malmsly, if the flames burnt rapidly.” 

“Truth to speak, it pities me, sire, to think of the 
grief of these peasant churls. Yet your royal will 
has wider views, I know, than the interests of a few 
rastics.” 

“Peace, Lancelot!” said the Norman king; ‘‘ when 
did a De Vaughan, before, plead for mercy to the 
poor! Read that lesson at St. Denis, but trouble us 
not with thy mistimed monkish lore!” 

The party now had gained a clearing in the wood, 
from which some forty miles of the adjacent country 
were visible. Far as the eye could reach, flames 
swept the land in every direction, while smoking 
ruins sent up, at intervals, showers of sparks or col- 
umns of dense smoke. Here and there some village 
church or abbey tower rose clear against its back- 
ground of fire, or fell crashing in the general de- 
struction. 

The face of the king grew almost pale as he gazed 
on the wide-spread ruin, but, as if ashamed of even 
this show of feeling, he turned gayly to his attend- 
ants, saying: 

“ How think ye, sirs? Have we not enlightened 
these wild hordes since our landing?” 

“There are churches burning,” said De Vaughan; 
‘*‘ mayhap the curse of some patron saint may extend 
to those who behold the sacrilege.” 

** Peace, fool!” said the king, “or ride to York. 
The monks have not yet finished matin song. Thou 
canst there make thy moan.” 

He was interrupted bya startling vision. An old 
woman, whose tall figure was wrapped in a dark 
mantle, her white locks streaming in the wind, and 
her keen, piercing eyes fixed on William, seized the 
bridle of his horse. By her side was a girl of uncom- 
mon beauty, whose pale features bore the marks of 
grief. 

*‘ Hold, ruthless conqueror!’ cried the beldame; 
“thou hast stripped the roof from aged sire and 
helpless bairn. See that Windsor’s proud arches 
totter not! Thou hast driven the starving peasant 
to robbery and pillage. See thy own bonny Nor- 
mandy rise not against ye! Ruthless invader, ride 
on, and may the vengeance of Valhalla follow at your 
bridle bit!’’ 








William’s proud eye quailed before the aged crone, 
as, with extended arms and shrieking voice, she 
poured forth her malediction. With one hand he en- 
deavored to free his rein, while with the other he 
offered her a purse of gold. She flung it from her, 
and with the air of a queen glided into the bushes. 


The battle was far advanced, and the legions of 


Ghent and Flanders were drawn up in serried files, 


TRE FLAG OF CUB UNION. 








to supply the golden circlet which should bind the 
brow of the dead, than a piece of tarnished gold 


Slowly they bore the corse to its last resting-place, 
in the proud abbey his vow had built. The chant of 
the monks had died away; the coffin, attended alone 
by Henry, had been placed in the chancel, and was 
about to ba lowered to the vault prepared, when the 


opposed to the flower of Norman chivalry. For the | services were rudely interrupted. 


first time William’s eye was downcast as he led on 


the central division, for was it not his own rebellious | emerging from deep shadow. 


child—his princely Robert—who now opposed him? 


Defeat or victory was alike painful, and even now | England?” cried Prince Henry. 


that fierce yell from the Swiss, perhaps announced 


the death of his favorite. 


These melancholy reflections were interrupted by 
the approach of the right wing of the enemy. They 
were led on by a knight whose gilded arms flashed 
in the sun. With levelled lance he dashed towards 


the king, and in an instant horse and rider rolled on | I pray thee let me bury my father.” 


the ground. 


“St. Denis to the rescue! Save my father!” cried | the title deed, and once more the coffin slowly began 
Henry Plantagenet, who had kept close beside him. | to sink into the grave. 

‘Gracious powers! is it my royal father?” cried ‘For your lives, fly!” cried a voice from the 
the knight, reining back his steed, and flinging him- | cloisters; “‘the convent is on fire!” 


self beside the fallen man. 


Instantly the monks dropped the coffin, which roll- 


‘* Henry,” he cried, ‘help me rend these clasps ere | ed over, while all fled from the chapel. Henry burst 


I prove his murderer!” 


* Robert, thy rebellion is punished,” said the 


into tears, while sheets of flame swept by the narrow 
windows. Nervously he endeavored to arrange the 


young prince, as the king slowly lifted his head and | form of the dead. 


gazed about. 


‘*Sleep in peace!” said a sweet voice beside him. 


‘‘Father, forgive me!” cried the penitent son, | “ Ulrica’s curse is fultilled,” she said, ‘and the 


while he assisted the king to his feet. 


“ Never, recreant!” cried the king; “ never will I 


forgive thy treason!” 


_ Robert bowed his head before his father’s ire, and 


daughter of the ruined Fitz Waller forgives thee,” 
as she placed her veil over the face of the dead, and 
dropped a tear of pity over the stone which Henry, 
with filial hand, places on the grave; then, through 


holding the bridle of his horse, walked as a page be- | stifling smoke and falling rafters, he bore the sense- 
side the king. Nor would he leave him until he had | less form of Ermingarde. 


seen the royal train safe within the walls of a neigh- 


boring abbey. 


Deep was the wrath of William, as, from the tow- 
ers of St. Menahold, he looked towards the field 


DIAMOND STORIES. 








where he had been vanquished, and vengeful were The tradition of a valley of diamonds, similar to 


the threats he uttered against his rebellious heir. 





that described in the story of ‘“‘Sindbad the Sailor,” 
is of great antiquity. The celebrated Venetian trav- 


It was towards evening of the second day after the | eller of the thirteenth century, Marco Polo, thus re- 
battle, that a lady, attended by @ minstrel, craved | lates what he heard on the subject: ‘*In the sum- 
audience of the queen, who had repaired to the con- | mer, when the heat is excessive and there is no rain, 


vent to be near her wounded lord. 


they—the Indians—ascend the mountains with great 


“Admit her,’” said Matilda; ‘‘ though what errand | fatigue, as well as with considerable danger, from 
damsel can have to crave of me, passes my con- | the number of snakes with which they are infested. 


jecture.” 


Near the summit, it is said, there are deep valleys, 


She entered; a slight, girlish figure, yet bearing | full of caverns and surrounded by precipices, amongst 
the unmistakable marks of lofty birth. Her dress | which the diamonds are found; and here many eagles 
was of green symite, barred with rows of pearls, and | and white storks, attracted by the snakes on which 
over her shoulders was flung a veil of twisted silk | they feed, are accustomed to make their nests. The 
and gold, hiding completely the face of the wearer, | persons who are in quest of the diamonds take their 
yet partly revealing the outlines of a faultless | stand near the mouth of the caverns, and thence cast 


throat. 


down several pieces of flesh, which the eagles and 


The lady bowed as she entered, and would have | storks pursue into the valleys, and carry off with 


kneeled and pressed her lips to the hand of the | them to the tops of the rocks. Thither the men im-- 


queen, but Matilda prevented her. 


mediately ascend, drive the birds away, and recover- 


“Tell us, fair one,” she said, “in what can we|ing the pieces of meat, frequently find diamonds 


serve thee, that thus thou seekest our presence?” 


\sticking to them.” 


** Royal lady,” said the maiden, “‘ I come to crave There is mention in history of a cloak of Charle- 


your intercession with the king for one who may not 


plead his own cause.” 


magne’s, the clasp of which was formed by two dia- 
monds; and in the inventory of the effects of the 


‘*Thou meanest my rebel son,” said the queen. | Duke of Anjou, in 1360, or 1368, a diamond cut into 
“Alas! maiden, my own heart pleads for him, but | the form ofa shield is among the list of valuables. It 


the king is obdurate.”” 


jwas not, however, until the time of a clever lapidary 


‘* Yet try once more, sweet lady. Robert will yield | of the name of Hermon, in the beginning of the fif- 


his title to Flanders, disband his followers, and reim- 


(teenth century, that a glimpse was obtained of the 


burse the expenses of the war. He only wants his | ;real magnificence of the diamond as an article of or- 
father’s blessing, ere he departs for the Sepulchre!” | nament; but it was reserved for Louis Van Bergnem, 


**T will do thine errand, maiden,” said the queen; 


forty years later, to discover the method of cutting 


“yet who is it that pleads thus earnestly for my | the diamond into regular facets, thus revealing the 


son?” 


jewel in its full beauty. He established a guild of 


The voice of the stranger trembled as she replied, | diamond-cutters in Bruges; but his pupils, driven 
“My name is Ermingarde. I am the daughter of | from this place by the intolerance of the priests, af- 
one whose wrongs should plead with thee, royal lady. | terward settled at Antwerp and Amsterdam. The 
Ere I depart, may I beg to see the features of which | |latter town still has the repute of possessing the first 


fame speaks so highly?” 


\diamond-cutting factory in the world. It was here, 


The queen blushed, and flung back the veil with | jin the establishment of M. Coster, that the Kob-i- 


which she was covered. 


moor was recut in 1852. 


“Expecting the same from my visitor, I comply,” || Inthe Middle Ages extravagant use was made of 


she said. 


diamonds, as well as of other precious stones. The 


Ermingarde raised the folds which shaded her face, | description of some of the state-dresses worn in those 
and revealed features of exquisite beauty, in which |; days appears almost fabulous. Take the dress worn 


modesty blended with dignity. 


‘Adieu, maiden,” said Matilda; ‘‘be sure thy plea |;Philip the Second of Spain, for instance. 


(by Queen Mary on the occasion of her marriage with 
It was 


shall be warmly urged,” while she extended her hand ||made in the French style, we are told. The close 


to the stranger. 
A moment more and she was gone. 





:gown or kirtle, was of white satin, wrought with sil- 
iver; the robe, richly brocaded on a gold ground, with 
a long train, was bordered with pearls and diamonds 


‘* Have they gone, all gone?” said the dying king. |, of a great size; the large rebras sleeves were turned 


“My ungrateful children, have they left me?” 
“I will never leave thee,” cried Henry. 


up with clusters of gold set with pearls and diamonds. 
Her chaperon or coif, was bordered with two rows of 


‘‘Ah, Beauclerk, art thoustill by me? And where | large diamonds, and on her breast was a diamond of 


are thy brothers?” 


jinestimable value, presented to her by her bride- 


** William is on his way to England,” replied the |: groom. 
prince, “ to seize the crown thy pleasure has assigned A robe was prepared for Marie de Medici for a 
him, and Geoffry is taking steps to secure Nor- |i christening ceremony, trimmed with thirty-two 


mandy.” 


To the church! To the church!” 





:be worn. Nor was this splendor confined to ladies’ 


They raised the sinking form, and winding it in| apparel. The Dukes of Burgundy and other wealthy 
haircloth, laid it before the high altar, then, as the |;noblemen not only appeared with garments spark- 
wailing ‘‘ miserere” died away, the spirit of the con- |,ling with diamonds and other jewels, but had the 


queror departed. 


No sooner had the king breathed his last than a 
general attack of robbers began among those who’ 





“TI challenge this grave!” said a tall figure, 
‘* Who dares to stay the burial of the conqueror of 


** Walter Fitz Gerald,” replied the atranger; ‘‘ once 
a knightly baron. My father’s hearth stood where 
yon oppressor reared this abbey, and here, without 
just payment, shall his hateful bones never be laid!’ 
‘*‘A hundred golden marks I pay thee, Sir Walter, 
for this grave, to which nine hundred shall be added. 


The aged baron stood back while the monks signed 


; thousand pearls, and three th d di ds, and | 
‘*It is well,’’ said the dying monarch. “Ah, thou } valued at sixty thousand crowns; this magnificent 
bringest that aged crone with her curse before me. | robe had one defect, however—it was too heavy to | 


in countries where the government is insecure, 
wealth is partly kept in the form of jawelry in case 
of emergency. 

When the banking system was in its infancy, and 


conveying property were very convenient; as Marco 
Polo and his brothers found on returning to Venice 
after their twenty-four years’ absence in the East. 
They had difficulty in gaining admission to their fam- 
ily mansion—a handsowe palace in the street of San 
Giovanni, Chrisostomo—having been reported dead. 
Shabby, threadbare, and travel-stained, they were 
not particularly reputable relations to acknowledge, 
and they did not fiud it altogether easy at first to 
prove their identity. Soon after their arrival they 
sent to invite all their relatives to a sumptuous ban- 
quet, when they appeared in three successive chang- 
es of raiment, each more splendid than the last. 
When the entertainment was over, Marco Polo rose 
from his seat, and going into an adjoining room, re- 
turned with the three patched and much-worn gar- 
ments in which the brothers had appeared on their 
first return. With the assistance of a knife these 
dresses were ripped up, and to the astonishment and 
delight of the assembled guests, quantities of dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds and other gems were pro- 
duced from the linings of the patches, and heaped on 
the banqueting-table S» great was the amount of 
wealth thus displayed, that the mansion of the 
brothers Polo received the name of ‘La Corte del 
Millioni.” As may be supposed, no further opposi- 
tion was made to their claims of relationship. 

An engraver, of the name of Giacomo di Tuzzo, 
appears to have been the first to cut devices on the 
diamond. Several engraved diamonds are said to be 
extant; amongst the rest, an antique head, in the 
possession of the Duke of Bedford; but on account 
of the excessive hardness of the stone, such engrav- 
ings are extremely rare, and it is even doubted 
whether those mentioned are not colorless sapphires. 

The most romantic story is connected with the cel- 
ebrated Sanci diamond. It formerly belonged to 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who wore it at 
the battle of Nancy, where he lost his lite, in 1477. A 
Swiss soldier found the diamond on the fie!d of bat- 
tle, and sold it to a French gentleman of the name of 
Sanci, in whose family it was retained for nearly a 
hundred years. Henry III. of France, wishing to 
raise recruits amongst the Swiss, and finding his ex- 
chequer empty, borrowed the Sanci diamond, in or- 
der to pawn it. It was entrusted by M. Sanci to one 
of his servants, but neither servant nor diamond 
reached the place of destination. The king blamed 
M. Sanci for trusting the conveyance of so valuable 
@ jewel to menial hands, but the latter had perfect 
confidence in the man’s honesty, and his feara took 
another direction. He caused a search to be made, 
when it was discovered that the valet had been at- 
tacked and slain by robbers, and that his body was 
buried in a neighboring forest. It would seem as if 
some promise had been made on the man’s part, or 
it is difficult to imagine how such a proceeding could 
have occurred to his master. Be this as it may, M. 
Sanci had the body opened, and there the diamond 
was discovered, the man having swallowed it to save 
it from the brigands. 

We have no occasion to go further back than our 
own era for one of the most interesting diamond 
stories on record. It has always been the custom of 
the city of Paris to present the bride of the reigning 
sovereign with a gift on her wedding-day. When 
the Empress Eugenie was chosen to share the throne 
of Napoleon III., the city, represented by the Munic- 
ipal Commission, voted the sum of six hundred 
thousand francs for the purchase of a diamond neck- 
lace. As soon as the vote was made known, the jew- 
eliers vied with each other in offering their choicest 
gems as contributions to this valuable gift. But two 
days after the vote, the fair young empress caused 
her wish to be made known to the Commission, that 
the sum voted, instead of being expended in dia- 
monds, should be employed in founding an educa- 
tional institution for the poor girls of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine—an institation that will always be one 
of the brightest jewels in the empress’s crown. 

A curious fact coraected with diamonds is the in- 
tense love that has been lavished upon them, amount- 
ing to passion. It is related of a jeweller in Paris, 
that having had a diamond necklace stolen from him 
—a necklace he had spent much time in perfecting— 
he took the loss so much to heart, not for the money 
value, but from love of the jewels, that he died rav- 
ing mad some months after. ‘There is a story also of 
several mysterious murders having been committed 
for the sake of robbery; these crimes were at length 
traced to a jeweller, who, being unable to endure 
parting with the diamonds he had sold, had taken 
this method of repossessing himself of the gems. 





RENT OF AN ISLAND. 
The island of Bombay ia held by a tenure totally 
different from that by which England holds any other 
part of her Indian dominions. It was part of the dow- 
ry of Queen Catharine, the neglected Portuguese 
consort of Charles 1I. His majesty got it in the year 
1661, and, after eight years’ possession, finding he 





gained nothing by the poor place, he granted it to the 


; East India Company, to be holders “of us ‘and our 
jhousings and chanfrins of their horses set with gems. | heirs, as of the manor of East Greenwich, in free and 


‘There is one thing to be said, however—diamonds | common soccage, at a rent of ten pounds in gold, pay- 
iwere 80 much portable property, they could be se- | 


able yearly.” This spot, rented at £10 a year, in per- 
had followed the court. The hangings were torn | ereted or removed at any moment. In times of rev- | petuity, 
from the roya! apartments, robes of state were plun- lution and political ferm2nt, jewels have always 


dered, and jewels torn from their caskets, and, with | irisen in price. In Paris, during the great revolu- | 





225 years ego, now contains a population of 
400,000 souls, bas a trade valued in exports and im- 
ports at £14,000,000, and is the seat of a subordinate 


strange mockery, no other ornament could be found tion, diamonds doubled their value; and even now, | Sovernment, extending over 10,000,000 of people. 








letters of credit were unthought of, such means of 
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The World in 


BEAUTY AND GR! 

‘s something beautiful ins 

i comnethins sad in all that's f 
To trace why this should be, is1 

And leads the mind one know: 
Yet when we think on these affi 
Beauty and grief become divini 


« Datch Andy” isa Philadelphi 
himself alive by begging. The ot). 
in which be lives took fire, and th. 
not leave it because his money-che: 
to take with him. He was found . 
clasping the trunk with both arms... - 
just in time to save his life. 

f the -mortem anecdote 
Bory “be rsh gee all the way | 
Liverpool, 200 miles. It happen: . 
Lady Derby was in too delicate : 
to travel by the usual means either ’ 
Her husband, therefore, fitted up 
accommodation, and she was take: °- 
Derby himself walking the wholo v: 
towing path. 
To remove freckles, cut them out ©” 
throw them away. To bring out a 
to a strong cord, twonty feet long,‘ ‘ 
of which attach a heavy smoothing ‘ ~ 
the latter from a fourth-story wint ~ 
of red hair, hold your head fora‘: 
strong blaze of gas. To preserve yor’ 
in a bottle filled with alcohol. Too 
quit eating. To conceal your teeth,‘ - 
shut. To keep out of debt, acquite 
a rascal, and no one will trust you. 
lible receipts. 


The wife of General X. dying su: 


absence, his family were greatly pe: 
how the news should be conveyed t 
undertook the task and sought « 
“@eneral, my aunt is very ill.” ‘*\ 
“Yes, I fear we cannot save her.” 
cried the bereaved husband, puttin, 
his nose, “* 1’ll bet she’s dead!” 


A watchman in a mill at Perry 


made friends with a large rat and hv: 
ily. At the midnight lunch hour 
gives a light rap on the wall, whic: 
rats to share his hospitality, and aft: 
meal, the pets play around their ben 
most sportive, trusting manner.” 


An honest German used to boast t?:: 


a mug of beer with one swallow. a 
just to try him, dared him to do it or 
first slyly put a defunct mouse in 
drowned the whole business at on~ ~ 
sat quietly wiping his lips. “ Howd ~ 
said the boys in achoras. It was g* 
old man. “But,” he continued, a 
thought of it, 1 tink dere was a ta’ 
bottom.” 


A New Orleans gentleman anno\ 


tion of thrashing another with whon. 
ence, and his friends collected to sec 
man who was to be whipped incon 
the fun by shooting the whipper dea | 


A man has been brought before .. 


London for refusing to contribute tv 
his grandfather. No law was found 
do so, though a grandfather is lega! . 
support of his grandchildren. 


At an enthusiastic meeting among 

Blount county, last week, when the 
was crowded with penitents groanin< 
of them, a sablo damsel of elephant: 
sprang to her feet, crying, ‘Glory, b». 
brese de lamb! I've got religion! |- 
ger had de wings of a June bug 8! 

heaven.” Her enthusiasm was C! 


juncture by a matter-of-fact sister, » 


head and brought the new convert’s 
from the ideal to the real, thusly: ‘* ¥ 
what do you mean? If you bad @ » | 
don’t you know a woodpecker’d gobbi: 
got half a mile!’’ 

College students have @ legend o: 
and perbaps sleepy parson at mornin, 
prayed that “the inefficient may be 
the intemperate temperate, and the {1 
trious.” 








In this city, by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. H 
and Mrs. Caroline M. Crowninshield 

y Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Reuben Y. J: 
Mary H. Holmes, » 
by Kev. Dr. Manning, Mr. D. Frank F 



































M. Lizzie Seeper. 

At Seuth Hoston, by Rev. Dr. Alden, 
Williams and Miss Fannie L. Roach. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Viumb, Mr. C 
Miss Annie E. Whiting. 

Deaths. 

In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot, 63: 

berton: Mr. James H. Head, 37; Mr. J: 
. 30. Mrs. Mary A. D. Kobinson, 67; Mr. 8 

45; Mr. James Whipple, 69. 

At Fast Boston, Me Luther Hall, 65. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Emma F. Potter, 
Leach, #2. : , 

At Newton, Upper Falls, Mrs. Eliza N. 

At Brighton, Mr. Simeon C. W iliams, 3 

At Wayland, Mrs. Lucy 8. Bemis, 75. 
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The World in Miniature. 


BEAUTY AND GRIEF. 
There's something beautiful in sadness, 
A something sad in all that’s fair; 
To trace why this should be, is madness, 
And leads the mind one knows not where. 
Yet when we think on these affinities, 
Beauty and grief become divinities. 


“ Dutch Andy” is a Philadelphia miser who keeps 
himself alive by begging. The other day the house 
in which he lives took fire, and the old man would 
not leave it because his money-chest was too heavy 
to take with him. He was fuund almost suffocated, 
clasping the trunk with both arms, and dragged out 


just in time to save his life. 


One of the post-mortem anecdotes of Lord Derby is 
that he once walked all the way from London to 
Liverpool, 200 miles. It happened in this wise: 
Lady Derby was in too delicate a state of health 
to travel by the usual means either of rail or road. 
Her husband, therefore, fitted up a barge for her 
accommodation, and she was taken by canal, Lord 
Derby himself walking the whole way along the 
towing path. 

To remove freckles, cut them out with a razor and 
throw them away. To bring out a mustache, tie it 
to a strong cord, twenty feet long, to the other end 
of which attach a heavy smoothing-iron, and throw 
the latter from a fourth-story window. To get rid 
of red hair, hold your head for a few minutes in a 
strong blaze of gas. To preserve your eyes, put them 
in a bottle filled with alcohol. To avoid corpulence, 
quit eating. To conceal your teeth, keep your mouth 
shut. To keep out of debt, acquite the reputation of 
a rascal, and no one will trust you. These are infal- 
libdle receipts. 

The wife of General X. dying suddenly during his 
absence, his family were greatly perplexed to decide 
how the news should be conveyed to him. A nephew 
undertook the task and sought out the widower: 
“General, my aunt is very ill.” ‘* You frighten me.” 
‘Yes, I fear we cannot save her.” ‘‘ You sly dog,” 
cried the bereaved husband, putting his forefinger to 
his nose, ‘‘ I’ll bet she’s dead!” 

A watchman in a mill at Perryville, Mass., has 
made friends with a large rat and his numerous fam- 
ily. At the midnight lunch hour the watchman 
gives a light rap on the wall, which brings out the 
rats to share his hospitality, and after finishing their 
meal, the pets play around their benefactor, ‘‘in the 
most sportive, trusting manner.” 

An honest German used to boast that he could take 
a mug of beer with one swallow. Some of the boys, 
just to try him, dared him to do it one night, having 
first slyly put a defunct mouse in the mug. Hans 
drowned the whole business at one fell swoop, and 
sat quiefly wiping his lips. ‘‘ Howdid it go, uncle?” 
said the boys in a chorus. It was goot,” replied the 
old man. ‘“ But,” he continued, as if he had just 
thought of it, “1 tink dere was a tam big hop in de 
bottom.” 

A New Orleans gentleman announced his inten- 
tion of thrashing another with whom he had a differ- 
ence, and his friends collected to see him doit, The 
man who was to be whipped inconsiderately spoiled 
the fun by shooting the whipper dead. 

A man has been brought before a magistrate in 
London for refusing to contribute to the support of 
his grandfather. No law was found tocompel him to 


Much im Pittle. 


The fat men of Maine will hold a convention. Only 
200 pounders admitted. 

George Francis Train says that Grant would be 
impeachable, but he does not say for what. 

New York spends $57,000,000 per annum on oysters. 

The union of Boston and Dorchester is complete. 

When a newspaper advocates a claim or park in 
certain locations, be suspicious. @ 

Boston Gas Co. is to reduce its price of gas to $3.00 
per thousand. It could affurd gas much cheaper. 

Bismark says that but for his wife he should “‘ have 
been in his grave long ago.” 

Beefsteaks are only sixteen cents a pound in 
Chicago. 

Chattanooga is called the ‘‘ City of the Mountain 
and Flood.” 

A little girl, seeing a litter of kittens for the first 
time, expressed her opinion that ‘somebody had 
shaken pussy all to pieces.” 

Wilmington, North Carolina, is paving its streets 
with sawdust. 

A Connecticut pumpkin has been made into 200 
pies. 

Mr. Bergh has brought a man before the New York 
courts for skinning a dog alive. 

The Queen of Prussia had joined the noble army of 
royal authors. 

A Scotch clergyman calls Mrs. Stowe a “‘ volunteer 
moral Mrs. Calcraft.” 

Chicago dollar stores are said to be as crowded as 
horse cars. 

Father Hyacinthe answered 500 applications for 
autographs while in this country. 

The Pope holds a tight rein over the members of 
his council. They must act as he directs. 

St. Louis is to have a world’s fair some time in 
1870. ° 

The New York Sun is severe on Gen. Grant for his 
appointments to office. 

Eugenie borrowed $50,000 at Alexandria to help 
pay her expenses homeward. 


e SAVED. “ Your January Banner saved 
$20.00 me $20 that was already sealed up to 
send to . the N. Y. swindler.’’ Thus writes one of 
the 20,000 who save their CASH by reading the STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER. Another says, * Out of six fam- 
ilies in our town who take your paper, at least $50 has 
been saved from giving to swindlers in 1869.""_ Remember 
that the ‘Star Spangled Banner’’ exposes rascality. It 
exposes every attempt to swindle. Every thief and 
swin@ler in New York is “in arms"’ at its truthful ex- 
posures. 1t WILL save you MONEY. It isalarge 40 
column paper, 8 pages, Ledger size. It gave 40 columns 
on expos of Humbugs in 1869. Here is our standing 
offer! We will send you the Banner till 1871, the superb 
engraving, 1 1-2x2 feet, GRATIS (that alone is worth $3), 
all for75 cents. And MIND THIS, we will give you back 
= money, if you are not PERFECTLY SATISFIED. 

ubscribe NOW and secure all the papers for 1870. Only 
75 cents, specimens 6 cents. Send NOW to 

“STAR SPANGLED BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


A DOMESTIC MAGAZINE 
OF 
USEFUL INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT. 














The Best, the Cheapest, the Most Popular. 





MAPLE LEAVES is the largest circulating Monthly 
of its classin the world. In variety of practical, useful 
and entertaining reading it has no equal; its ample 
pages comprising various departments, including 


COMMON SENSE!!! 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the onl 

GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMIL 

SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18. Great induce- 
ments to Agents. Thisis the most popular Sewing Ma- 
chine of the day—makes the famous “Elastic Lock 
Stitch '’—will do any kind of work that can be done on 
oy Machine—100,000 sold and the demand constant- 
ly ncreasing. Now is the time to take an Agency. Send 
‘or circulars. Beware of infringers. Address 
SECOMB & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. 
Louis, Mo. 4—2t 


The Sun, 


CHAS. A. Daka, Eprros. 

The chea smartest, and ew York news; " 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: DaiLy, $63 SzMi- 
WEEKLY, S24 and WEEKLY, $1 ayear. ALLTHE News 
at half-price. Full reports of mare culture, Farmers’ * 
and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete story in eve 

eekly and Semi-Weekly A present of valuable 
fm me Bd yA per peel 
Vassers uns 5 Life juran rani Pianos, 
Mowin, Machin Parlor Organs, ‘Sewing Machines, &e., 
among th ni Bpeciinens and lista free. Send a 


e@ premiums. 
Dollar and try it. 
jai I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


a Hh Bf Be Be A Me Ba ee 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the one moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. ‘That all who 
see this notice may send their address, and test the busi- 
ness, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to ~ for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will 
do to commence work on, and a copy of the 7'he people's 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 
newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if 
you want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. 
ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 4—2t 


KNIT—-KNIT-—-KNIT. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical Family 
ope Machine ever invented. Price $25. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


a wishing Employment this Winter, by send- 
ing at once their address to us, with a promise of 
secrecy, will receive by return mail instructions by 
whch they can make 850 Daily, or even more, ona 
small = Address LOCK BUX GOL, Brookiyn, 
New York. 4—3t 


AGENZS wanted everywhere. Brown's Patent 
&Y Double Cone Ventilating Damper gives 
the most heat with the least fuel. No Express charges. 
Send for Circulars. O. R. BRIGGS & Co., 184 Washing- 
ton St., N. Y. 48—eowbt 


ELF CURE OF STAMMERING-—not an adver- 
tising pamphlet, but the most approved and success 
ful modes of Self Treatment clearly explained. 25 cis. 
JESSE HANEY & Co, 
2—eow3t 119 Nassau St., New York. 


PAINTER’S Manual gives best methods and latest 
improvements in house painting, sign painting, graining, 
varnishing, po'ishing, staining, gilding, gases silvering, 
Grecian oil-painting, Chinese painting, riental painting, 
etc. Also, principles of glass staining, harmony and con- 
trast of colors, analysis of colors, with philosophy, theo- 
ries and practices of color, etc. Includes also Practical 
Paper Hanging. 50 cts. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELLER'’S Manual, 
gives the latest and most approved secrets of the trade, 
embracing watch and clock cleaning and repairing, tem- 
pering in all its grades, making tools, compounding met- 
als, soldering plating, etc., with plain instructions for be- 
ginners, etc. 25 cts. 


SOAPMAKER’'S Manual, a complete and practical 
guide for making all plain and ge: 4 soaps, washing- 
fluids, soap-powders, cream pastes, shaving and toilet 
preparationg, etc., etc. Designed for families and medi- 
um sized factories. 2&5 cts. 


(> Carefully prepared, illustrated when needful, and 
are approved by practical men. Sold by all dealers, or 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 

JESSE HANEY & Co., 
2—eow3t 119 Nassau St., New York. 






























We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single cop 087 — vy twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid. for one dollar. 

THE MAN oe Mystery, by John B. Ly ~<a DdD.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Loxe Sim, 
THE IpIoT PauPER, by Matthew 8.Vinton.—Tugk PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G.S. Raymond.—THk OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Sgecret,by Clara Augusta.— 
Wip WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Si pr Som oa Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEaATH-Tovcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FRE®200TER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—T#¢ PoLice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THK RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn,by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
MARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F, Gerry.—Tuk BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John . Williams, M. D.—J1G PoTTer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sim RASHLEIGH'S SecRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI1, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tukr KiNG 
OF THE SKA, by Ned Buntline.—TnHk SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STtorw CuILpREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W HITE HAND, vd Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—fHlALF-WITTED NAT. by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—Tuke MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robi 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H_ Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, rf Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELiINE 
IbESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNOWN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE PoisonED BARB, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, oy Major F. C. Hunter.—THE RUSSIAN GUARDS- 

MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—LiFg FROM DEaTH, 
by M. I. Caidor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntline, 
—THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut Lagoon, by Sylvanus Cobb Jr.—BIanca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—THE Lost HEiR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tne Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OvyMpia,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,»Y 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Popr- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THk GipsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tux CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THe ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHuip,by a Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpua’s Hvs- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONK-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—KINAH'S CURSE Ya 3. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, a! Francis . Durivage.—THE 
ForEST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RosaLtue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OuTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—CneE LApy ImoGEN,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—TuHxE TEX- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinsun.—THE HiGHWAYMAN, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THEK COUNTESS, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGu CaPpet, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 
TYRE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GIPSEY'S REVENGE, by 
Edwin 8. Scudder.—Tn& GAMBLER'S FaTE, by Mrs. L. 8. 
Goodwin.—THE CASTILIAN BRIDE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
—THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA, by Francis A. Durivage, 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLiIsHERs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
G4 FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—rHE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE Bravo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, a hy M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore, 





No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE's Px1ZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THE Woop Wi1TCcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. L1.—Tue YOuNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THe Duca Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST Point CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.8. Goodwin, 
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CWritten for The Flag ore our Union.) 
A SING OF TRUST. 


BY ADELAIDE PETTEE. 





O Thou, upon whose mighty arm 
Yon countless worlds in beauty hang, 
Thou, whose eternal love and truth 
The morning stars together sang, 
Whose great God-heart dost throb for aye 
The vast, the universal frame, 
The first, the last, immutable, 
Through endless ages still the same,— 


Lo: underneath thy wings I hide, 
An atom on life's fitful gale, 
For thou dost mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Dost hear the raven's mournful tale. 
The floweret waits the vernal shower, 
The dewdrop drinks the rainbow's hue,— 
Thou knowest all things, Father, God! 
This deathless spirit loves thee too. 


Soon, soon this form, this mortal coil, 
Shallin old Nature's bosom hide, 
In some lone spot, some quiet dell, 
Or by some murmuring brooklet's side. 
The zephyr soft and wild bird sweet 
Shall chant its requiem evermore, 
While Nature's el ts shall ch 
And mould its fragments o'er and o'er. 


It matters not, the spirit bright 
Shall spring aloft, unfettered, free, 
While angel bands in raiment white 
Conduct it to its destiny ; 
Then, Fount of Love, from thee I'll drain 
My cup of gladness o’er and o'er; 
Thou knowest all things, Father, God! 
My soul shall love thee evermore. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NINETTE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


INETTE was a queer name 
for a little begger-girl to 
have, and Ninette didn’t 
look much like a beggar- 
girl, either, only that she 
wore such old, ragged 
clothes, and though the 
cold, blustering autumn 
wind rushed through the 
streets in real winter 
fashion, and the pave- 
ments were frosty, she 
tripped along, with bare 
feet, up and down, the 
whole day long, and often 
until nine o’clock in the 
evening. But she had the 
fairest face imaginable, 
and the tiniest, most 
spiritual-like figure. She 

was eight years old, but she was scarcely larger than 

little girle usually are at four. You might have put 
her into the great basket she carried, and have shut 
the lid down over her little golden head, too. The 

first time I saw her, I thought she must be either a 

fairy or Tom Thumb’s sister. I don’t mean the fat 

litue Tom Thumb who is about, now-a-days, exhib- 
iting himself and his funny little wife, but the airy 
little Tom Thumb so renowned in nursery lore, who 
was the heroof 80 many wonderfal adventures, and 
at last married the light-footed little maid of the 
veritable queen of the fairies. N: inette’s voice, too, 
was as fairy-like and sweet as her face and figure, 
and I truly believe if she had ever come begging at 

my door, which, fortunately for me, she never did 

happen to do, I should have put everything I had in 

the world into her basket, my heart into the bargain! 

But I never set my eyes on her until after she had 

ceased to carry the great basket about altogether, 

and was flitting about among the roses in her own 
father’s garden, like some fine little humming bird 
who has put on his best dress in honor of summer. 
It was growing late. Ninette heard the clock 
strike seven sometime ago, and she was 80 weary and 
80 hungry! Bat she dared not go back to the wretch- 
ed place she called home, because her basket was 
almost empty, and she hadn’t a single penny in her 
pocket. If she should go now she would only be 
beaten, and sent out again before they would allow, 
her a morsel of supper, and she had only a few dry 
crusts for dinner. She hadn’t been as successful as 
usual, that day. Everybody had been too busy to at- 
tend to her when she went to back doors for cold 
victuals, and everybody that she had asked for a 
penny had either shaken their heade croesly, or had 











fell into the little, outstretched hand but some bits 
of stones and dirt, dropped there by some roguish 
newsboys. Ninette’s heart failed her utterly. Her 
little, purple feet grew colder and colder, and more 
weary, and she was really faint from want of food, 
and here she must wander still; perhaps until mid- 
night! At last she came to the entrance of a great 














hall that was full of rose-colored lights; inside a band 
was piping the blithest music, and a good many peo- 
ple were bustling iu and out, with much gay talk and 
laughter. 

Ninette wondered if she might not venture just in- 
sido the door, it looked so warm and bright there, 
and she was so cold and shivering. Nobody would 
notice her, she was such a wee body, and perhaps 
she might get a glimpse of what was going on within. 
So she crept in, in the shadow of a great giant of a 
man, and then sat down behind the door, in the 
shadow of her great basket. Then a dog with a red 
blanket on, came and made friends with her, and in 
his society and the enlivening strains of the music, 
she forgot her sorrows and laughed quite merrily. 
Her little purple toes grew warm and pink, and she 
slipped the hood ot her old cloak off her head, and 
made herself quite at home. She thought she had 
never seen such a nice, funny little dog. He was 
little enough, but he looked sort of old, and he had a 
very sedate, and grave, and experienced-looking 
face. She thought she was going to lose his compan- 
ionship once, and was so sorry. 

A smart-looking colored man, dressed as she had 
seen servants dressed about the elegant houses in the 
square, was walking about, evidently in search of 
something, when suddenly his eyes fell upon her and 
the dog, who was sitting with both his paws on her 
arm. 

“Ah, Mr. Nip,” said he, ‘so I have found you at 
last! Come here, sir!’ 

Bat the dog hadn’t any idea of obeying; he only 
wagged his tail defiantly, and nestled the closer to 
Ninette. 

Then the man came and tried to take him up, but 
he growled fiercely, and showed his little, sharp, 
white teeth in a most dangerous manner. 

“ Why, what’s got you now?” said the man. 
Made friends wita the little girl, have you? But I 
can’t leave you here, any way. If you should get 
lost, I dunno but missis would commit suicide, and 
goodness knows what would become of me!” 

Nip answered by a low growl, and yhen the man 
tried to seize him again, he fastened his teeth into 
his coat sleeve and growled more savagely than ever. 

** Dear me!” said the man, shaking him off angri- 
ly, and running toward the open door. “ There are 
my horses running away, and I’ve got to stop and 
plague with this good-for-nothing dog! Are you go- 
ing to stay here, little girl? And will you take care 
that he doesn’t get lost till I come back? My mis- 
trees thinks a heap: f him, coz he belonged to her 
little girl that was lost. 1t’s more than I do, though! 
He’s a troublesome little cur.” 

Ninette promised to stay until he came back, very 
willingly, and as soon as the man was out cf sight, 
Nip began to caper about, and utter little juyful 
barks. Then afver a little while he trotted away out 
of sight, looking back at her first, however, with an 
assuring bark, as if to say, ‘‘ Don’t far! I’m coming 
back again, soon!” 

And back he did come, bringing a great, tempting- 
looking cake in his mouth, which he dropped into 
her lap, wagging his tail at the same time, as if he 
were trying to rid himself of such a bushy encum- 
brance. Ninette wondered so where he got it! But 
if Nip could only have spoken, he would have told 
her that he had found his way into the refreshment 
room (it was a fair that was being held in the hall, 
you know, and of course there was a refreshment 
room), and one of the young ladies who was presid- 
ing over the tables happened to be an acquaintance 
of his, and after a friendly greeting gave him the 
cake, and as he wasn’t hungry bimeelf, and thought 
Ninette might be, he brought it to her. 

He watched her with the most serene satisfaction 
while she ate it, but refused to touch a morsel him- 
self, though she persuaded him in the most fascinat- 
ing manner. When the cake was finished, she cud- 
dled him up in her lap, and the two fsll into a fit 
cf musing. What the subject of Nip’s meditation 
was I cannot say, but Ninette was thinking of what 
the man had said about the little girl’s being lost. 
She wondered if she hadn’t been lost, fur she had a 
vague remembrance of playing on scfc carpets, of 
being in rooms that were fall of seft colors, and rich 
with gilding, of being caressed by tender hands, and 
hearing fir suf:er and more musical voices than 
Granny and Liz Blake’s. It was all as dim as a 
dream, though, and sometimes she thought it must 
be a dream. Granny Blake said that it was, and 
was very cross when she spoke of it. But Granny 
Blake said that her name was only Catherine, and 
not Ninette at all. She was sure, however, that she 
had been called Ninette. She had been called Kate 
and Catherine for a long time, to be sure, but a name 
like ‘“‘Nette”? had always rung in her ears. She 
couldn’t tell just what it was, until one day she 
heard one of the Sullivan girls reading from an old 
scrap of a fairy book, and the heroine of the story 
was named Ninette. 

“There! That is my name!” said she, starting up 
and clapping her hands joyfully as soon as she heard 
it. “I couldn’t remember just what it was, bat I 
know now.” So, though sbe took care not to men- 
tion it when Gran or Liz were by, if any one in the 
street asked her her name she always said that it 
was Ninette, for someway she took great delight in 
thinking that the name belonged to her. Gran 
Blake ought to have known what her name was, as 
she was her own daughter’s child, but perhaps she 
thought that Ninette was too fine fur her, and had 
changed it herself. 

Nip began to grow uneasy af.er a while; he didn’t 
seem to like the sad look which had crept into his 
little friend’s face again, and after lapping it all over 








with bis little red tongue, he Jemped outof her lap, 
and after running along the floor a little ways, came 
back and caught hold of her dress, trying to make 
her get up and take a little promenade, too. She 
paid no heed to him, at first, but he barked 80, and 
seemed to he in such serious earnest that at last she 
did get up and follow him. 

Indeed, afer she once got up onto her feet she 
could not well do otherwise than to follow him, for 


along until they came to one of the great doors which 
led into the brilliantly lighted hall, and which was 
ajar, giving Ninette a glimpse of what seemed to her 
a scene «f enchantment, such a dazzle cf colors; such 
a display of flowers and paintings, and all sorts of 
beautifal things! But it was only for a moment, for 
somebody came and closed the door, and, though 
Nip expressed his disapproval of the action in the 
most doleful barks, and scratched against it with all 
his might, nobody saw fit to open it again. Ninette 
was eager enough to take another peep at such a 
scene of delight, too, and they waited there a while, 
hoping that some one would either go in or come 
out. 

Bat it was all in vain,ani Nip becoming impa- 
tient, led the way through a long, dimly-lighted pas- 
sage, with now and then a door on either side, and 
one of these doors was partially open, into a lit- 
tle room that was strewn from one end to the other 
with lace and muslin, and bits of bright ribbon, and 
@ group of laughing young ladies were dressing some 
pretty little children in the most airy and fantastical 
costumes. Ninette couldn’t imagine what it all 
meant, but I can tell you. They had tableaux at the 
fair every evening, and these children were to be 
elves in a fiiry scene, and the lalies were dressing 
them for the occasion. Ove had her back adorned 
with little painted wings, like those of # butterfly, 
only larger, of course; one had a funny little cap on 
her head that looked as if it were made out of a great 
leaf, and was trimmed with ugly beetles; and one 
had a tiny crown, composed of shining stars, on her 
head, and a little star-tipped wand in her hand. Ni- 
nette’s eyes grew big with wonder as she peeped in 
upon them, but Nip did not seem to bs much affscted 
by the sight, though he ran boldly into the room and 
tried to make Ninette go too, with all his might. 
The ladies were.too busy to notice him, however, and 
the small specimens w 20 were being made into fair- 
ies as fist as possible, were too deeply absorbed in 
the sense ot their own splendor and importance. 
They were all dressed at last, and the ladies led them 
out of the room by another door. Nip followed, and 
Ninette’s curiosity was so thoroughly aroused that 
she followed, too, before she thought what she was 
doing. 

O, what a fairy place it was that they entered, 
through a little side door that looked like only a 
panel in the wall! It was filled with the strangest, 
most radiant light imaginable. Flowers of every 
color were hanging in clusters from dew-laden bush- 
es. Trees, bending with a weight of blossoms that 
looked as if they were made of pearls and diamonds 
and rubies, were shining overhead, and on a mossy 
seat under an arch cf lilies and roses they placed the 
little maid who wore a crown of stars on her head 
and carried the wand. She represented the queen 
of the fairies, you know. Then they arranged the 
other elves, her gay little subjects, in groups amid 
the daisies. They were only make-believe daisies, 
but yo would have thought, for all the world, that 
they w:ire real ones. 1 think that the bees would 
have been sadly disappointed if they had searched 
for honey at their yellow hearts, however. 

Suddenly a little wind stole in from some unknown 
region that made the flowers and leaves nod and 
rustle. A blithe music began to pipe, and two or 
three of the weeest elves floated into a dance, the 
light flashing on their butterfly wings and their tiny, 
silver shoes. The dew grew more lastrous on the 
brakes and ferns, the light rosier and rosier. Then 
the ladies in attendance hurried away, leaving the 
elves to themselves, and, alas! closing the door be- 
tween them and Ninette. They seemed to be in 
haste, and brushed past the little girl without heed- 
ing her. 

Ninette was glad of that, for they might have sent 
ber away, and she would not have missed another 
peep into such a wonder-land for worlds. She did 
not fear so much to open the dvor now the elves were 
alone; at least she would open it a very little ways; 
and as quick as the thought she did so, and thrust 
her little, eager, golden head through the opening. 
Then what do you think happened? Before she had 
time to blink her bright eyes, up rolled a great cur- 
tain in front, which Ninette thought was only one 
side of the gayly painted wall, and right before her 
was the great hall crowded with peop!e, who clapped 
their hands and seemed quite delighted. The littie 
queen waved her wand, and the tiny silver shoes of 
the elves flashed about as if by magic to the time of 
the blithe music. But though Ninette had no idea 
of it, she herself was the prettiest part of the whole 
scene, as she stood there, transfixed with wonder and 
delight, her rosy lips just parted over her little, milk- 
white teeth, the tangled curls falling about her little, 
sprite-like face, and her surprised, violet eyes open 
at their very widest. Hers was the very face of a 


somewhat suggestive of. bread and milk. You could 
never have believed that they lived solely upon honey 
dew, but Ninette looked as if she might have done so 
all the days of her lite. 

Ido not think that the audience understood, at 
first, that this little head, thrust through the door- 





way, was not a partcf the programme, arran.s<d be- 


he would not let go of her dress, but kept pulling her | 
| Nip, if he was small, had the strength «f a lion, al- 


fairy. Those of the little silver-footed elves were’ 


fore hand. Nip’s sudden appearance on . the stage, 
however, with his little busy tail in the same elevat- 
ed position that it assumed when he was chasing a 
cat, made the ecene rather untairy like. 

Ninefte began to recover her senses, and was about 
to make her escape, but Nip had no idea of having 
her run away, and rushing to the door, he fastened 
his teeth into her skirts and pulled her f rward as if 
he wished her to receive the applause of the audi- 
ence. She resisted with all her might at first, but 


most, and finding resistance in vain, she hid her 
frightened littlé face in the cape cof her tattered 
cloak, and stood quite still. But a f-iendly rose tree 
was in the way, and only her little, bare, dimpled 
feet, and her golden head were in sight. Then Nip 
began to bark and rush frantically about the stage, 
and the whole audience were laughing, when sud- 
denlv a voice rang through the hail: 

* Ninetce! O Ninette!” 

Ninette lif ed ber bead in aff:ight, and before she 
paused to think a t,r led, in her clear, 
childish voice, ‘* Here I am!” Then turning about, 
she pushed open the door, and ran, she knew not 
whither, through dim passage ways, and a long, 
lighted ball. All her thought was that she bad been 
peeping into places where she did not belong, and 
was to be punished for doing so. Then Nip’s bark 
resounded near her again, and she ran almost into 
the arms of a gentleman and lady who were coming 
along the walk. 

*“*Ninette! my own little Nette;” said the lady, 
clasping her closely. ‘I know thatitisshe! Tucre 
never was another such a face in the world!’* 

And Ninette felt warm tears dripping over her 
flushed cheeks. She was so astonished that she 
could not speak a word, and all at once began to 
cry, too, though she could not tell why she cried, 

Then the gentleman took her up in his arms, and 
carrying her out to the door placed her tenderly on 
the soft cushions of a fine carriage, and then he and 
the lady got in and sat beside her, each one of them 
placing an arm about her, as if they feared she would 
fly away. Nip was there, too, wagging his tail, and 
now and then uttering a joyful bark. 

Ninette was almost out of breath answering ques- 
tions before they reached home, and almost smoth- 
ered with kisses. At almost every word she uttered, 
they would say, ‘‘ Yes, this is indeed Ninette, our. 
own loet darling! And in what a strange way we 
found her! Good old Nip remembered his little mis- 
tres3!’’ 

But it was a long time before Ninette could realize 
that the beautiful lady was her mamma, in reality, 
and she was half afraid of the gentleman who called 
himself papa—he was so grand looking, someway, in 
spite of his smiles and caresses. But when her be- 
wilderment wore off she was the happiest little girl 
alive, in her happy home, only she was so afraid that 
sometime she should awake and find it all a dream, 
and see Granny Blake and Liz again. 

Ninette was indeed her name, though it seems 
rather strange that she should have always remem- 
bered it. And Nip had been her own little dog. 
She named him herself when she was scarcely more 
than a baby, and he used to lie beside her cradle, and 
walk beside her when she first began to toddle about. 
When she was aboat three years old they lust her, in 
a@ very mysterious way. They were living in a far 
away, Western State, then, and one sunny summer 
morning, she fell asleep in her little carriage, while 
her nurse was drawing her on the piazza, and, never 
dreaming that any harm could come to her there, 
nurse left her for a few moments, to go into the 
house. Bat when she went back again Ninette was 
gone. There was the carriage, the pillows and every- 
thing just as she had left them, only the little golden 
head was gone. And though all these years they had 
been searching for her, and had offered the largest 
rewards for her recovery, never a trace had been 
found of her until to-night. They never knew who 
took her away, and did not much care to know now, 
in the joy of having her safe in their arms once 
again. 2 





AN EARNEST TALE. 

A certain rabbi had two sons whom both he and 
his wifs tenderly loved. 

Daty obliged the rabbi to take a journey to a dis- 
tant country; during his absence his two promising 
boys sickened and died. ; 

The grief-stricken mother laid them out on their 
bed, drew the curtain, and waited anxiously fur her 
husband. 

He came—it was night. 

“How are my boys?” was the first question. 
** Let me see them.” 

* Stay a while,” said his wife; “I am in great 
trouble, and I want your advice. Some years ago a 
friend lent me some jewels. I took care of them and 
at last began to prize them as my own. Since your 
departure my friend has called for them, but I did 
not like to part with them. Shall I give them up?” 

“* Wife! what a strange request is this! Give them 
up, and that instantly, this very night! Show me the 
jewels.” 

She took the rabbi to their bed, drew wide the cur- 
tain, and said: 

* Hasband, there are the jowols!” 

The rabbi bowed his head and wept. 








Mark what you remember upon your finger-nails; 





they make convenient horn-b>oks, and you will have 
your less».n at your fingers’ ends. 
































declared that they hatin’t any such thing. So she 
went along, looking anxiously and searchingly into 
every face she met, trying to find one that looked as 
if its owner might be persuaded to part with a bit of 
money for charity’s sake, for experience had made 
her child-eyes keen to read such faces. But they 
were all in such a hurry! Nobody would see her. 
The pleading eyes were lifted all in vain, and nothing 
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Mabille. 

Bat it is the first bright Sunday ins: +> » 
are all on their way to the great coms: » =) | 
Martre, where, forgetiul of the p». woot 
which divide us living, the peasant u> «» 
sleep quietly, 

It is curious to watch the crowd, anv ver ns 
trae French noncbalance and light: 2> \. >: ‘ 
even in this vast home ot the dead, wi ise 61} 0° 
think, all the frivolities of life would 
out of sight. One hears snatches of 
thie: 

“It is two months since poor lit A. 
buried.” 

“Ah yes! Fora whole month I dic... 
‘ Varieties ’—not till the little Fantine «.. 
boards. Mon Dieu, how divinely shed... 

Just before you reach the gate of M......, 
come upon rows of small, ugly cottage., « 
ous old women—old women are alwa 
Paris - besiege you to buy little wrea 
white or green to lay on the graves yon.. 

In vain you tell the old creatures tha . 
Use for their poor little imitations of “ 
your dead do not lie bere, but far awa i 
England bills, in graves embroidered |, |: - 
vines, under nodding harebells. Th.. 
brightens at once; her little black eyer 
she rattles off a volley of French, fro. 
Contrive to extract one or two sentencer. 

“* Monsieur is an American. O,thelk. .. 
One is free there—one can say what |: 
Pauvre France it isso different, monsic 
poe of the shoulders. ‘“ Monsieur wil. 

Monsieur’s countrymen are the m 
oy the world.” 

And the old ogre courtesies and blinks |. 
knows she has found a way to your purr 
woman is right. 

The American, who is indifferent to pe +.» 
Pliment, succumbs at a pretty bit of fatt: ' 
country, and, not reluctant, you put yo |» 
your pocket and draw forth s bandfu! 
receive in exchange some of the paper va- 
“icp with the crowd. 




















